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the security of world government. May each of us in his own way do the things needed) 
to make that dream come true.” 
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The Emerging Pattern of Promotional Policy 


Isidore Kayfetz 
Principal, Public School No. 74, Brooklyn, New York 


Foreword—For over a century a steadily swelling army of boys and 
girls has been entering, every year, the portals of the public schoolhouses 
of our country. Each one has spent a larger or smaller number of years of 
his life within the walls of the school, where, according to the prevailing 
point of view, he has achieved with varying degrees of success or failure a 
certain amount of “book larnin’’’ or has marched ‘‘along the pathway of 
endless possibilities of human growth.’ As we enter into a vastly changed 
postwar world, we must build the kind of elementary education the new 
conditions demand. We all long for enduring peace, excepting a handful of 
irresponsible persons who already talk of the next war, which, if it comes, 
may well mean the destruction of civilization. 

Why does man yearn in one direction, yet move in another? It is because 
he has learned to control only the physical, chemical, and vital forces of 
nature. He has not learned to control the mental, spiritual, and moral forces 
within himself. He has not learned the art of cooperating with other men 
on a higher than national level for the reaching of the highest goal of 
humanity, a fellowship of mankind in the peaceful enjoyment of a free, 
happy, and abundant life. 

Every other task dwindles into insignificance before the supreme duty 
of every educator to do his utmost to influence the hearts and minds of 
young and old to wage, unitedly and unceasingly, the battle of peace until 
we have won a brighter, better world. In the light of this predominant 
purpose, we must restate our educational aims, reconstruct our curriculum, 
rebuild the organization, and revitalize the administration of our schools. 

During the past few decades we have issued some fine pronouncements 
in the form of numerous splendid reports of such bodies as The American 
Historical Association and The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. Unfortunately, the principles of social and 
educational policy embodied in these reports were inadequately diffused 
and had little influence upon educational practice. 

For over a quarter of a century there has been an enormous output of 
books, reports, and bulletins on revision of the curriculum, but improve- 
ments in the program of education have been neither wide enough nor deep 
enough. There have been some superficial changes which too often have 
been frozen into a new, cold formalism in the shape of dull, lifeless, ready- 
made ‘“‘units.’’ There has been too little recognition of the experiential 
nature of the learning process, too little provision for dealing with real, 
vital problems, not enough opportunity for rich, participatory, social expe- 
riencing by pupils as a means of growth and development. 

The greatest gap, however, between theory and practice in American 
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education is in the field of organization and administration. We are trying 
to do a vaster, more complex job with antiquated machinery. Alice Miel 
uses the illuminating term ‘‘crystallization’’ to describe the tendency to 
cling to what was once a good practice, long after it has ceased to serve 
any useful purpose. She cites as a good example the development and the 
retention of the graded school with its whole concomitant chain of conse- 
quences—graded textbooks, grade placement of subjects and subject matter, 
classification of pupils by grades, semi-annual and annual promotions with 
their legitimate offspring—tests, marks, acceleration and retardation or 
failure. 

It is the purpose of this article to present a brief survey of trends in 
the theory and practice of the promotion of pupils in order to discover 
what, if any, is the emerging pattern of promotional policy. Limitations 
of space require a rather condensed, abstract, and dogmatic statement of 
conclusions. For those who wish to pursue the subject further and examine 
the supporting data, a study of the references in the appended bibliography 
is recommended. 

The Point of View—The theory and the practice of the promotion of 
pupils must be viewed as an integral part of a coherent democratic social 
and educational philosophy such as has been so ably formulated by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association. 
Every aspect of the educational enterprise, every problem regarding its 
organization and operation must be considered in the light of how American 
democratic education is designed to promote the personal and the social 
growth and development of the pupils. Accordingly, promotion must serve 
the purpose of taking into the elementary school children of widely different 
physical and mental endowments at approximately six years of age, and 
for six years providing them with educational experiences which seem best 
suited to their needs and will help them grow up as well-rounded, socially 
competent persons. 

Methods of Studying the Problem—Educational theories, practices and 
institutions, including those pertaining to the graded school and to methods 
of classification, grouping and promotion, are derived from three main 
sources: 


1, Through experience, or the method of “trial and success,” whereby when problems 

arise certain ways of thinking or acting about them are arrived at, becoming in 

’ the course of time fixed and traditional ways of thinking or acting, frequently 
resulting in ‘“‘crystallization,”” and surviving long after they cease to be useful. 
By means of questionnaires and statistics we can learn about these present prac- 
tices, or what zs being done. 

2. Through philosophical speculation, or the deductive method of theorizing, with 
little or no attempt at verification in practice. This method often indicates what 
ought to be done. : 

3. Through scientific investigation, which attempts to shed light on the problem under 
consideration by studying all the facts and circumstances leading to a generalized 
conclusion verifiable in practice. By this method we learn what can be done. The 
pragmatic philosophy attempts to reconcile the philosophic and the scientific 
methods with each other and with experience. 


—_. 
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Promotional practices which are the outgrowth of experience can and 
should be studied in the light of philosophical analysis and scientific research. 

Results of Research—The results and conclusion of the scientific study 
of promotional problems are stated below in succinct form. 

The first statistical report on retardation or non-promotion was issued | 
in 1904. It was prepared by Dr. William H. Maxwell, City Superintendent | 
of Schools of New York City, and called attention to the large number of 
over-age pupils in the New York City Schools, without attempting to in- | 
terpret the causes. The first comprehensive analysis of the progress of 
children from grade to grade, ‘‘Laggards in Our Schools,” by Leonard P. 
Ayres, appeared in 1909. Since then many investigations have been made 
in various parts of our country, more attention being given to interpretation | 
of the facts, analysis of causes, and suggestion of remedies. These studies 
reveal the following facts: 
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Non-promotion is a universal condition in our schools, ranging from 2 per cent to | 
20 per cent in different cities. The average throughout the country is 10 per cent. 


. There are marked differences in non-promotion in different regions. 

. Schools in the same system differ widely in the rate of non-promotion. 

. Non-promotion is highest in the first grade. 

. Non-promotion is higher in B sections (second half of the year) than in A sections 


(first half of the year) where semi-annual promotions prevail. 

More boys than girls are retarded. 

There has been a decrease in non-promotion in recent years, but the problem is 
still persistent and widespread. 


. Non-promotion fails to achieve the results it is designed to achieve. 
. Aconsistent, generally accepted set of standards for non-promotion does not exist. 
. There is no consistent relationship between the ability and the achievement of the | 


pupil and his non-promotion. 

Retardation has seriously harmful effects upon the personality of the child. If 
instruction were really adapted to individual needs, retardation would be wholly 
unnecessary. 


Many teachers and supervisors defend and, insist on maintaining the 
practice of non-promotion on the following grounds: 


It serves to maintain high standards of achievement. 

It makes instruction easy because it tends to make all the children in a class 
approximately equal in achievement. 

It stimulates pupils to work harder and achieve more than they would otherwise. 


eer 
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It protects society from individuals who are supposed to be educated but who are | 


not. 
It maintains the morale and the standards of the school. 


All of the foregoing assumptions have been conclusively disproved by 
scientific evidence. 

Suggested Remedies for Non-Promotion—The crucial! issues in the 
study of promotional problems are: (1) Double promotion or acceleration. | 
(2) Non-promotion or retardation. (3) Age of entrance to school. 

Facts bearing upon these issues have been revealed by scientific in- | 
vestigations, coupled with our knowledge of individual differences and ol 
mental hygiene and personality. However, the greatest light is shed upon 
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these problems by a philosophical analysis of the theoretical foundations of 
promotional practices and how these practices actually work. 

According to Caswell, there are two main theories and resulting prac- 
tices: (1) Grade standards. (2) Equalization of educational opportunity. 
These, together with their implications, will be presented in tabular form 
for comparison and contrast, but for a detailed discussion the reader is 








referred to Chapter XI of Caswell’s Education in the Elementary School. 








I. Underlying 
Assumptions 


II. How Prog- 
ress is Meas- 
ured 


Ill. Promotion 
Periods 
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Grade Standards 





1. There are minimum grade 
standards in the subject mat- 
ter of each grade which all 
pupils must reach before they 
may advance to the next 
grade. 

2. Failure to do so generally 
results in non-promotion. 


The use of marks on tests, 
or test results compared with 
grade norms on standardized 
tests in reading, spelling, 
language, arithmetic, and 
social studies. 


Annual or semi-annual, if 
minimum grade standards 
are achieved. 


Involves satisfactory com- 
pliance with certain stand- 
ards, as, given mental ages, 
reading readiness, social ma- 
turity. 


Still the predominant prac- 
tice in most school systems. 


Equalization of Educational 
Opportunity 





1. There are maximum individual 
standards or levels of growth and de- 
velopment assuring every child who 
fully employs his abilities and apti- 
tudes that he will make regular, con- 
tinuous progress, 

2. Regardless of achievement, the 
school must adjust the work of each 
grade to the individual needs of the 
pupil. 

1. Evaluation or appraisal of various 
phases of pupil behavior by various in- 
struments of appraisal including 
achievement, understanding,  atti- 
tudes, work and study habits, person- 
ality, social and emotional maturity, 
character interviews, anecdotal rec- 
ords, case studies, etc. 

2. Integrating and interpreting the 
various indexes of changes in be- 
havior into an inclusive portrait of an 
individual or of an educational situa- 
tion. 


Promotion period is a time to take 
stock and to plan in greater detail the 
program considered most profitable 
for the pupil as the next step in his 
educational progress. 


Children may enter school as soon as 
they can profit from group educational 
experiences. 


1. Accepted in relatively few school 
systems, but is making slow, steady 
progress. 

2. The present trend is away from 
failing pupils to adjust them to the 
curriculum, and is moving toward 
adjusting the curriculum to the pupil. 








How can we accelerate the trend toward equalization of educational] 
opportunity or continuous progress? According to Caswell there are two 
possible methods: (1) Elimination of non-promotion by executive order of 
the administrator. (2) Cooperative studies by principals and teachers of 
the problems involved, leading to programs for achieving the desired end. 
Such programs must include materials and activities that will meet the 
individual needs of the pupils more adequately, resulting in better personal 
adjustment. Elsbree in Chapter VI of his pamphlet on ‘‘Pupil Progress in 
the Elementary School,’’ describes two studies of this kind. 

Caswell says: “‘. . . a program should be developed in which the cur- 
riculum is so well adjusted to the individual needs of the pupil that all can 
progress regularly. In such a situation, one hundred per cent promotion 
results from the development of an adequate program rather than from an 
administrative order. This difference is of great significance.”’ 


The present writer wishes to add that this difference makes all the | 


difference in the world. It embodies the quintessence of democratic admin- 
istration as it affects pupils, teachers, and principals. 

Summary—By way of summary, the writer can do no better than quot 
the excellent conclusions and suggestions contained in a splendid bulletin 
on “Pupil Progress in the Elementary Schools of New York State,’’ pub- 
lished by the New York State Education Department: 


1. Age of entrance to kindergarten should be at approximately 4 years and 9 months 
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(for a one-year kindergarten). In case of a two-year kindergarten, the children will | 


enter at 4 years of age. 

2. “Grade standards” in terms of achievement in skill subjects will be abandoned. 
The curriculum will be suited to the needs of the children. 

3. The individual child’s progress will be judged in terms of his own achievement in 
relation to his capacity and in terms of the general progress of his social group. 

4. “Retention” as a device by which children repeat previous studies will be aban- 
doned. 

5. The curriculum will be developed continuously and each child will progress through 
it at his optimum rate. ‘ 

6. “Promotion” as a device for moving from one curriculum area to another will be 
abandoned. 

7. Adjustment from group to group and from grade to grade will be a continuous 
process and not solely a year-end consideration. 

8. The great majority of children will spend one year in each grade. 


9. Acceleration, or double promotion, will seldom be used. A program of enrichment [ 
of the curriculum will be developed to meet the needs of the children. If acceleration 


is practiced it will be in terms of the total needs of the child and not in the skills 
alone. 

10. Special classes will be provided for the mentally subnormal (1.Q. 50 to 70 or 75). 
Special classes will be provided for the physically handicapped whenever possible. 

11. Adolescents will not be retained in the elementary grades (kindergarten-grade 6 
but will be placed in the junior high school. 

12. Promotion to junior high school will not be in terms of readiness to do a set cur 
riculum, but rather in terms of the developmental needs of the child. 

13. The length of time each child spends in the elementary school will be determined 
by a careful estimate of the child’s needs in the light of his chronological age, 


mental age, achievement, physical development, and social and emotional ma- 7 


turity. 
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14. Methods of reporting to parents and technics for enlisting parental understanding 
and cooperation with the program will be carefully revised and developed in the 
light of these newer emphases in pupil progress. 
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Promotion and Failure Policies in the 
Graded School 


Willard S. Elsbree 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


The graded school as most of us know it in America is approximately 
one hundred years old. Parents, teachers and present-day pupils have come 
to accept it as they do other traditional practices and customs, and only 
rarely is it subjected to evaluation. Without doubt the classification plan 
worked out by Philbrick nearly a century ago in Boston constituted a land- 
mark in school organization, and educators in New England were en- 
thusiastic about it. It contributed to the improvement of instruction and 
provided a more logical basis for organizing and administering schools than 
had hitherto obtained. 

Like many other reforms, however, it fell far short of the claims of 
its most ardent advocates. For one thing, pupils within a single grade 
continued to vary markedly in subject matter achievement despite their 
classification into what was thought to be homogeneous groups. Moreover, 
the problem of setting up machinery for determining pupil promotion proved 
to be a decidedly puzzling one for school principals. In fact, most of the 
major premises underlying the graded arrangement required more knowl- 
edge and insight than teachers and school administrators possessed. The 
grade theory assumes that the essential knowledges and skills can be 
arranged and learned in some kind of orderly sequence. Also it implies that 
norms (or standards of achievement) can be established for each of the 
grades and that teachers can parcel out the knowledge and skills in harmony 
with the norms thus established. But these implications were not fully 
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understood by the early adherents of the grade-standard arrangement. 
Moreover, efforts to fulfill these requirements over the years have been 
disappointing. For one thing, beyond a very limited scope there has been 
much disagreement as to what knowledge and skills are essential for children 
to master in the elementary school. True, there has been considerable 
unanimity of opinion regarding the importance of gaining proficiency in 
the basic skills, and acquiring some appreciation and. understanding of our 
country, its history and development. But the points of difference have 
been greater than those on which common agreements have been reached. 
And despite the scientific approach to curriculum development and the 
psychological principles that have been followed in teaching, the situation 
has not been significantly altered. 

What is equally apparent is that the lack of agreement on the standards 
which should obtain at various grade levels continues to be even more pro- 
nounced than the question of what is the desirable scope and content of 
the curriculum itself. Authors of equal competence and reputation in such 
fields as arithmetic, geography and history appear to be defending quite 
different standards in the various grades, thus adding to the confusion that 
stems from an attempt to make the grade standard theory work. 

However perplexing the selection of subject matter and the determina- 
tion of standards may have been, the most serious criticism of the graded 
plan has been the number of pupil casualties which it has left in its wake. 
Pupils have been failed quite arbitrarily at times and their normal advance- 
ment interrupted without any real appreciation of the effects of such a 
policy on the learner. The number of repeaters in grades one and four has 
sometimes approached the fifty per cent mark and often exceeded twenty 
per cent of the total number enrolled in these grades. Failure to measure 
up to the grade norm as interpreted by the teacher has spelled non-pro- 
motion for the child and a second year in the old grade. 

To a lesser degree than formerly, the condition just described still 
obtains. It is inherent in the graded system, and the fact that the number 
and proportion of failures or non-promotions has been substantially reduced 
during the past few decades in no way implies that educators have changed 
their thinking about the efficacy of the graded school. The proportion of 
failures has been lowered by improving the health of school children, by 
increasing the efficiency of the attendance department, by wiser guidance, 
by improved teaching materials, by smaller classes, and by more efficient 
methods of instruction. But despite a marked improvement in the pro- 
motion rate, the basic philosophy regarding pupil progress is essentially 
what it was at the turn of the century. 

This is difficult to understand because students of the problem have 
repeatedly pointed out certain clearly proven facts, namely: 

1. That pupils who repeat grades do little, if any, better the year they 
repeat a grade than they did the first year in the grade. 

2. That teaching is no more difficult in schools where a policy of normal 
progress obtains than in schools which adhere to the grade standard 
plan. 
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3. That pupils who are failed are more likely to develop personality 
maladjustments and deepen previously existing ones than those who 
are promoted regularly. 

In the light of these three observations alone, principals and teachers 
should be skeptical of the traditional practices and procedures inherent in 
the old graded system. It would seem logical that school principals should 
experiment with an entirely different philosophy and arrange to take pupils 
of widely different physical and intellectual capacities at five years of age 
and for seven years offer them the educational opportunities which seem 
best suited to their needs. Under such a plan, the pupils would learn what 
they could, and at approximately age twelve they would be advanced into 
the junior high school. Such a departure would call for the abandonment 
of old ideas with respect to the sacredness of grade norms; it would imply 
continuous progress for all normal pupils and suggest that a child’s mem- 
bership in a group be made relatively permanent. Moreover, such a concept 
points to a new terminology as it relates to pupil classification. Instead of 
using the term ‘‘grade,’’ we would refer to the “‘six-year-olds,’’ the ‘‘seven- 
year-olds,”’ and so on up to the twelves, rather than “first graders,’’ “‘second 
graders,” etc., as in the past. The acceptance of such a plan would eventu- 
ally require a change in the statutes in most states, as they refer to eligibility 
for work permits and similar matters. But these are trivial considerations 
and constitute no serious obstacle to change. 

Reform depends almost entirely upon the point of view of school prin- 
cipals regarding the merits of the two practices; for the principal really 
determines the type of school organization. It is perhaps too early to 
predict whether or not the graded school of the past will disappear soon 
from the American scene. Probably change will be gradual and relatively 
slow. It seems unthinkable, however, that school administrators will con- 
tinue to cling to policies which are so open to criticism as the promotional 
policies of the last century. The latter are ill suited to the philosophy 
underlying the modern school. 


The Department Will Meet in Atlantic City 
March 3, 1947 


The American Association of School Administrators will hold its winter 
meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1-6, 1946. The Executive Secre- 
tary, Dr. Worth McClure, has extended an invitation to the Department of 
Elementary School Principals to again hold a breakfast and a general session. 
These two affairs will take place on Monday, March 3. President Marjorie 
Walters is planning her program now and complete details of these two meet- 
ings will be announced in the February issue of THE NATIONAL ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL. Make your plans now to attend ! 

Headquarters will be at the Dennis Hotel. 
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Bases for Measuring Educational Growth 


Howard W. Hightower 


Supervising Principal, Central School, Effingham, Illinois 


In many schools there is no flexibility in grading or promotion practices 
from grade to grade. The whole decision is left up to the home room teacher, 
subject to the approval or disapproval of the principal. The decision is 
made almost exclusively on the basis of achievement in subject matter, 
although at times chronological age is the final criterion. As a result, many 
misfits have been sent on to a higher grade, and many have been required 
to repeat a grade, ending in frustration and another failure at the end of 
the semester. 

So we assume that the practices of grading and promotion are not all 
that they should be. It is the aim of the writer to find some consistent 
methods of determining marks, promotions, and retentions in the light of 
the psychological aspects of growth and development of the whole indi- 
vidual. We further assume that promotion means a forward movement in 
the growth process, and associated with it are the by-products of stimula- 
tion, motivation, interest, and encouragement which are vital for further 
progress of the child. Likewise, retention connotes a going backward, or 
standing still. True growth always surges forward, never stands still, but 
is always dynamic in its search for the common development of the race. 
If retention means a static condition in the educative process, and | think 
it does in most schools, then it should never be used, or provision should 
be made for retention to have meaning in the forward growth process. 

Important subsidiary questions are involved in the solution of this 
problem. It is recognized that a final solution will entail much more than 
the writer can do in this article. My purpose is to point the way for others. 
Is it not a problem that will require the continuous work of the principal 
and all the teachers involved? What changes will be necessary in the 
curriculum to eliminate many problematical cases of retention or promo- 
tion? Will it not be necessary to have a better-understanding between grade 
and high school teachers on what the purposes of education should be? 
What administrative and supervisory changes will have to be made to help 
solve the problem? Will it be necessary to have the aid of the pupils? How 
shall we enlist the aid of the community? These and probably many other 
questions of importance will have to be answered in order to arrive at a 
partially satisfactory solution. 

However, for the most part we are concerned with the principles ol 
growth that are applicable to and have a bearing on the solution. By the 
term growth we refer to those processes of maturation which are due, to 4 
great extent, to capacities and potentialities inherent in the child. The 
changes in the child, brought about by growth in interrelation with the 
changes brought about by the environment, are known as development. 
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What are these principles, and how do they bear upon the solution of 
this problem? 

I. The whole child grows; not just one or two parts of him. In considering 
this principle of growth in relation to our problem, we must recognize that the 
child grows by wholes and not by parts. To put it another way, the child 
grows mentally, physically, socially, morally, and emotionally. If we grade, 
promote or fail a child on mental growth alone, we are not taking into 
consideration the total child in the growth process. We will all agree that 
education is growth. Certainly, we are not justified in stopping growth in 
all phases except the one for which we fail the child and concentrating our 
efforts upon producing growth in the one aspect. Neither can we have any 
justification for promoting the child and neglect the phase of growth in 
which he is deficient. Some provision must be made in the holding or 
receiving grade for this deficiency. 

II. The various parts of the child grow at different rates. The mental, 
physical, social, emotional, and moral characteristics of the child do not 
necessarily grow at the same rate of speed. We should not expect a child 
to be developed to the same extent in all phases of growth at any one given 
time. It is the responsibility of the teacher to recognize this variation in 
the rate of growth in the different characteristics of the whole child and 
provide an environment that will care for these differences. We should not 
base a failing grade or a retention on the premise that a child should have 
reached a certain stage in the development of all of his characteristics at 
any one given time. 

III. Growth is continuous and dynamic; never static. If growth is con- 
tinuous, then education is continuous. If education is continuous, then 
promotion should be continuous. Retention or failure is an obvious break 
in the ever-continuous, dynamic growth of the child. We must examine our 
policies of grading and promotion to come to a clear realization of the prin- 
ciples and practices that should govern them in order to fit our whole 
curriculum to the recognized needs of the child, rather than to force the 
child to fit the curriculum. If we consider promotion a continuous process, 
and that fact becomes known to the pupils, will it cause them to decline 
in their efforts? Or will that knowledge of continuous promotion cause the 
pupils to be encouraged and increase their efforts? Will it be necessary for 
us to change some of our conceptions of grade level and placement, if we 
are to secure continuity of promotion in the light of what we know about 
the continuity and the different rates of growth? 

IV. No two children, within the same environment, will develop to the 
same point at the same time, in any given characteristic. For a long time, 
school people have assumed that by a process of grading, promotion, and 
retardation a degree of uniformity of individuals within a group could be 
reached. Nothing is farther from the truth. In the light of this principle 
of growth, we must not base our judgment upon a comparison of children 
with each other. Rather, we should compare children with themselves in 
order to recognize and measure their span of growth. This attitude of self- 
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comparison will do a lot to motivate the child and keep him interested in 
his school life. We should know the individual powers and weaknesses of 
all the pupils whom we send on to another grade, and the teacher of the 
next grade should accept them as distinct individuals and help develop 
them as such. 

V. Any one child grows faster at some ages than at other ages in respect 
to the same characteristic. It is a well-known fact that a child grows faster 
in his physical and sexual development during the adolescent period. He 
may or may not grow fast socially and mentally at this time, due to the 
many conflicts in which he finds himself, and due also to the restrictions 
to normal growth in any of these characteristics that may be placed on him 
in a great many of our schools. Research has'established a considerable 
degree of correlation between physical growth and personality adjustment. 
It is almost universally accepted that the body is symbolic of self. The 
most important problem of the growing child, in this rapidly changing 
period of adolescence, is to come to a balance with his physical develop- 
ment. From observation, we know that chronological age is indeed a poor 
measuring stick of mental, physical, or social growth. Recognition of this 
principle of growth in determining bases for grading and promotion is only 
fair and just to the child. 

VI. Boys reach the age of puberty at a different age than girls; also, they 
pass through the adolescent period at different rates of speed than girls. The 
social problems tied up in this principle are many and varied. Many boys 
and girls in the eighth grade have reached the age of puberty, or will reach 
it before the year is over. Girls are more advanced in pubertal development 
than boys of the same age. The fact that a girl has reached complete sexual 
maturity, with the accompanying maturation of physical development, 
although her mental attainments are low, would indicate that she should 
be promoted to high school if she is to be happy and adjusted to school life. 
We might consider the retention of a boy whose physical, social, and 
emotional maturity is much below the average for his chronological age, 
even though he is normal in academic achievement. 

VII. Any one learning experience, and growth with respect to any one 
characteristic, may affect the child in many ways. Failure is a learning expe- 
rience just as surely as any other type of experience. Numerous studies 
have shown that failure is associated with many undesirable qualities in 
different individuals. Some argue that failure will encourage the develop- 
ment of bad attitudes, and will seriously hamper the proper development 
of personality and character traits. Studies reveal that many disciplinary 
problems are associated with failure. In one particular study of truants it 
was found that 93 per cent of them had been retarded, and in most cases 
the cause of failure was a scholastic ability limitation. In a great many 
cases, truancy is followed by juvenile delinquency. If failure to be pro- 
moted is responsible for many problems of delinquency, we may expect 
that it will have an adverse effect on achievement in school. Many children, 
especially those who are over-age, who have failed on the basis of subject 
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matter achievement will react favorably to the varied curricula and social 
activities of modern high schools. 

Failure may affect learning and growth unfavorably by causing the 
child to have a defeatist attitude toward new work. But even the most 
serious failure, represented by retention, may have a learning value if the 
child is given the opportunity to acquire the knowledge he so badly needs. 
If the teacher and the members of the class have properly developed atti- 
tudes toward failure and promotion as learning processes, they can go a 
long way in interpreting to the child the ‘‘why”’ of failure, and help him 
make it a step to better and successful learning. Thus, failure and retention 
become methods of adjustment. 

Any attempt to change educational policies should be viewed in the 
light of the possible consequences in the behavior patterns of the children 
concerned. If we accept the assumption that education is a process in which 
continuous mental, moral, physical, emotional, social, recreational, and vo- 
cational development is promoted in all individuals to the extent that they 
are able and willing to recognize and intelligently attempt to solve the 
complex problems which arise in their relationships with their fellow-men 
and the institutions which have grown out of their ever-changing and 
dynamic culture, then the purposes of such a process must be flexible and 
capable of change in order to meet the changing conditions and circum- 
stances, A true purpose must be the driving force within the process of 
education, and all the contributing factors such as curricula, teachers, super- 
visors, buildings, materials, libraries, and educational policies must be 
geared to this purpose. To put it another way, our purposes must be clear- 
cut and understood by all concerned, and our policies must be made in 
the light of these purposes. Education can have no purpose or aim except in 
itself; only the persons who are directing the process, as well as those who are 
affected by it, can have purpose. The purposes of these individuals are as 
varied and changing as these individuals are varied and changing. The 
teacher as well as the pupil should grow during the whole process. 

One of the purposes of the individuals who direct educational policies 
should be to help adjust the school environment to all children within it 
and, in many cases, help to adjust the child to peculiarities in the environ- 
ment to the extent that every child may be happy and realize the most 
from his experiences. It must be emphasized that any attempted plan of 
solution may become inflexible and mechanical if we do not keep in mind 
the Purposes behind it and constantly evaluate it in terms of what is hap- 
pening to the pupils affected by it. 

Then, who shall be promoted or ‘‘passed,’”’ and who shall be retained or 
“failed” in our schools? The only answer to this question, in the light of 
the principles of growth and development, is found in a complete knowledge 
of the whole child. How shall we get this knowledge? I am sure that the 
following will help: 


1, Each child shall be given a standard intelligence test and the findings recorded for 
future use. 
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. Each child shall be given a standard achievement test covering the major subject 
matter fields and the results recorded and placed on file. These tests should be 

given each year for measuring growth in achievement. 

3. Each child shall be given a physical examination by, a doctor of medicine and a 
doctor of dentistry. A record of his chronological age, height, weight, and physical 
characteristics should be recorded. These examinations should be repeated each 
year. 

4, Each of the child’s teachers shall be given an opportunity to score him, according 
to her observation and judgment, on the following points: (a) intelligence in the 
particular subject matter area; (b) emotional stability; (c) industry and effort; 
(d) social adaptability; (e) manual ability; (f) achievement in the particular 
subject matter area. 

. The record cards shall be used to record growth, as well as to show the strength 
and weakness of the child. The master card should be sent to the receiving school 
or grade in case of promotion, or kept in the holding school or grade in case of 
retention. This master card should contain information on the following points: 
(a) intelligence quotient; (b) achievement test; (c) physical development; (d) 
chronological age; (e) mental age; (f) educational age; (g) emotional stability; 

(h) intelligence in subject matter; (i) industry and effort; (j) social adaptation; 

(k) manual ability; (1) subject matter achievement. 


on 


Each teacher will be given a teacher’s rating card for each pupil. She 
will rate each pupil, according to her observation and judgment, on the six 
characteristics listed on the card. A rating of 4 places the pupil in the 
highest rank in the group; 3 would be considered above average; 2 average; 
and 1 below average. The cards will be collected and averaged for each 
characteristic for each pupil. Suppose a pupil receives a rating of 3 in 
emotional stability by one teacher; a rating of 2 by another; 2 by a third 
teacher; and 3 by the fourth teacher. This would give the pupil an average 
rating on emotional stability of 2.5, which would appear on the master card 
in the office files. In case the child was 15 years old and in the seventh 
grade, his rating on chronological age on the master card would probably 
be 4. If he was only 10 years old, his rating would probably be 1 or 2. 

All six of the characteristic ratings made by ‘the teachers are averaged 
and posted on the master card, together with the ratings on I.Q., achieve- 
ment test scores, physical development, chronological age, mental age, and 
educational age. The grand total of points is then found. The highest 
possible score on the master card would be 48 points. 

The next step is to determine at what point below which we will retain 
or fail, and above which we will promote. That point cannot be established 
by hard and fast rule. We must consider each child separately, as a whole 
and unique individual. A committee composed of representatives from all 
teaching levels, the administrative staff, the student body, and laymen 
should go over the doubtful cases and try to reach a fair and impartial 
decision for each pupil in the light of the psychological principles of growth 
and the knowledge that we have about the child concerned. 

I believe that the final solution to this problem can never be attained. 
The solution is a continuous one, as growth and education are continuous. 
The plan seems psychologically sound, and appears to be a better means 
of justifying promotion or retention than many plans now in use. 
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A Program of Pupil Progress Through the 
Primary Grades 


Dorothy S. Carle 


Elementary Supervisor, Gloucester, Massachusetts 


Pupil progress through the elementary grades is a problem of interest 
to teachers and administrators alike. 

Much has been written regarding the value of flexible grouping in order 
to provide for the individual differences in the learning rate of school chil- 
dren. We all know the value and need of considering child placement in 
relation to his physical, emotional, social and mental growth. We all know 
also that child growth is not uniform and that only through flexible grouping 
can we hope to provide for the development of the individual child. 

The plan I wish to describe is a simple one which has been carried on 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts, over a period of five years. This plan is not 
original in that flexible grouping and reading levels have been written about 
and used by educators and administrators throughout the country. How- 
ever, there are two important features in the plan that make it very prac- 
tical. It does not require a large teaching personnel and parents like it. 

The primary program in Gloucester was set up as an outcome of a survey 
made by the primary teachers and their supervisor. Together they dis- 
covered that more than thirty per cent of the children in grade one were 
retarded each year. They also found that promotion in the primary grades 
was based chiefly on reading achievement and that too many of our children, 
therefore, were experiencing failure in their first year in school. 

Inasmuch as there are no kindergartens or pre-primary classes in Glou- 
cester, it was necessary to set up a reading program within each grade that 
would provide for the individual differences in readiness for reading and for 
rates of learning. We knew that our community would not accept, at this 
time, a breaking down of promotion or grade barriers, so we organized a 
reading program on eight levels that allow for continuous progress through 
the first three grades. 

Each primary teacher was given a detailed explanation of the plan and 
an outline to follow. She was also given the reading manuals for all three 
grades. I feel that this material as well as teacher guidance is of first im- 
portance in making the plan function successfully. 

The Teacher’s Outline—Reading is a means of extending and enriching 
the child’s experiences. Its value, as an experience, depends upon the 
amount, variety, and keenness of interest and appreciation there is in the 
reading done. The following guides are basic to plans for adapting reading 
instruction to the child’s needs: 

Children should be classified into fairly homogeneous groups according 
to readiness for a particular level and should be instructed with materials 
listed for that level regardless of grade placement. 
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A child should not be advanced from one level to the next until he is 
in a state of readiness for the next level. One of the chief handicaps to slow 
readers is the fact that they are struggling with material too difficult for 
them. 

Children who progress slowly in reading will need to cover greater 
amounts of material on a particular level than children who progress more 
rapidly. Ease in reading can be obtained by slow readers with skillful 
guidance on the part of the teacher and by much reading of easy material. 

We believe this plan will promote: 


1. Better reading habits. 

2. Better attitudes toward reading for pleasure. 

3. Better mental health of the school child because of reducing expe- 
rience with failure. 

Better social adjustments. 

Reduction of personality maladjustments which are closely tied up 
numbers 3 and 4. 


CU fe 


The following eight levels, with the development of certain abilities and 
skills which may be expected at the completion of these levels, are listed 
here as a guide to teachers for use in placement of proper materials in the 
reading groups. (There is also a list of our new basic materials to be used 
in relation to these groups.) 


Level I—Pre-Reading Stage—For evidences of reading readiness, refer to any good 
teachers’ manual. In addition to the list given, please consider that children who have a 
desire to learn to read will show interest in trying to read words—in looking at pictures, 
in handling books easily, in seeing likenesses and differences in symbols, pictures, or words. 


Level II—The first essential in determining readiness for this level is an understanding 
of the vocabulary and experiences that are to be met in the beginning text. Material to be 
used: three pre-primers. 

Children are ready to go to Level III when they show: 

1. An interest in independent reading. 

2. Ability to read orally or silently a short unit of a few’ one-line sentences containing 

no new words not easily acquired by picture or context clues. 

3. Skill in comprehending simple silent reading exercises involving objective responses. 
4. Habits of left to right eye movements across single words and along one-line sen- 


tences in the pre-primer. (Note: a line marker should be used as long as there is 


any tendency toward pointing.) 
Aim for a sight vocabulary of words introduced in three pre-primers: 75 words. 


Level ITJ—An understanding of the vocabulary and experiences that are to be met in 
the text. 
Aims: 
1. Mastery of the 41 words found in the primer. 
2. Development of 
a. Sharpness in visual perception sufficient to avoid confusion of known words 
similar in general configuration such as “‘hall,’’ ‘‘doll,’”’ ‘‘was,”’ ‘‘saw.”’ 
b. Ability to note likenesses and differences in sounds as well as in word patterns. 
c. Ability in comprehending silent reading exercises on primer level. 
d. Lengthened eye span phrase reading. 


(Note: Slow readers need to read the first half of other supplementary primers before 
going to next level.) 
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Level IV—An understanding of the vocabulary and experiences that are to be met in 
the first reader. 
Aims: 
1. Mastery of the 63 new words. (The first half of the first reader.) 
2. Development of ability to 
a. See known base words in words that add s or ing, such as ‘‘runs,’ 
b. Read orally, at sight, new material at primer level. 
c. Read short units of story material of a more advanced primer level after having 
read the material silently and after having had any needed help from the teacher. 
d. Recognize new words using context clues and phonetic clues. (See primer manual 
for guide in teaching phonics.) 


“‘seeing.”’ 


Level V—An understanding of the vocabulary and experiences that are to be met in 
the text. (See manual for phonetics.) 


Aims: 

1. Ability to read orally, at sight, new easy first reader material with a known vo- 
cabulary. 

2. Increased interest in the independent individual reading of easy first reader 
material. 


3. Interest and success in conveying the thought of short stories of easy first reader 
units to an audience (following preparation). 

4. Habits of reading without audible vocalization in silent reading. 

5. Mastery of 174 new words. 


Level VI—An understanding of the vocabulary and experiences that are to be met in 
the second reader. More difficult second grade material. 
Aims: 
1. Increased development of abilities listed in Level V, using hard first readers and 
easy second readers. 
2. Word recognition of 126 new words. 
3. Increased sight vocabulary. 


(Note: When I refer to easy readers, I mean readers with a light vocabulary load. In 
our own situation it would mean the first half of the book being read. When I refer to hard 
readers, I mean the last half of a book where the vocabulary naturally increases in difficulty. ) 


Level VII—An understanding of the vocabulary and experiences that are to be met 
in the third reader. Increased ability in goals listed for Level VI. Easy third grade ma- 
terial—the first half of the third reader—with the vocabulary introduced there. 


The plan works in this way. At the end of the first year in school there 
are some children who are well adjusted socially in their group and who 
have made slow but continuous progress in reading. These children may 
still be reading primer materials. They cannot be promoted to the second 
grade and so they are transferred to grade two and there they start at the 
primer level where they left off in grade one. A note is sent home to the 
parent, in June. This note states that the child has not read as much as the 
average child in the grade but will be transferred to the second grade with 
the opportunity to catch up with his group the following year. 

The same thing happens to children whose rate of learning at the end of 
the second year is below average. If these children are physically, socially 
and emotionally well adjusted, but are still reading below their grade level, 
they are transferred to grade three, provided their progress has been con- 
tinuous. 

At the end of the third year in school, children must have finished level 
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eight, which represents the minimum amount of reading experience. No 
child goes into grade four unless he has completed this material. 

This does not mean that all children progress from grade to grade 
without retardation. Mentally immature children repeat the first grade. A 
few children stop two years in grade two if the lack of continuous progress 
or poor social adjustment makes it seem wise. The whole plan, as you can 
see, is a flexible one. 

What are we finding out about these children as they go on through the 
intermediate grades? 

We are finding that the educational problems are in the field of arith- 
metic rather than in reading. We are aiming to set up an arithmetic pro- 
gram in a manner similar to the reading plan. 

It is increasingly evident that we are well on the way to achieving those 
objectives listed in the teachers’ outline. We are increasingly aware that 
“‘better mental health for the school child because of reducing experience 
with failure’ is the most important achievement of the program for the 
child and likewise the most satisfying to parents and teachers. 


The Why of Retardation: Teachers Speak! 


John Howell 


Principal, Elementary Demonstration School, Boone, North Carolina 


The purpose of this study was to determine the factors that contribute 
to educational retardation in the Boone Demonstration School. 

The reference to failure and educational retardation in the schools of 
North Carolina and the effect upon personality development as referred to 
in The Suggested Twelve-year Program for the North Carolina Schools 
prompted this study in the Demonstration School at Boone. Figures show 
that in the period from 1930 to 1941 out of every 1,000 pupils entering the 
first grade in 1930, 375 graduated from high school. The loss of three pupils 
out of every four does not mean that every loss was due to failure, but it 
does indicate that there were no doubt many failures. State School Facts in 
April, 1945, showed that 12.8 per cent of all first graders enrolled remained 
in the grade. It also revealed that in one county 49.7 per cent of the first 
grade was retarded but in another county only .3 per cent. In the city 
units the number left to repeat the first grade ran from .5 per cent to 46.9 
per cent. Accorcing to one well known writer in 1930, 25 per cent of the 
children in American schools repeated from one to four grades. The lack of 
pupil progress in the state and nation led to a survey of the causes of re- 
tardation in our local school. The need for a study of the factors that 
condition progress was well recognized by local teachers. It is well under- 
stood that pupils enter elementary schools who are retarded in their educa- 


1Reprinted from North Carolina Education for October, 1946, with the permission of the author and the 
magazine. . 
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tional development. The policy in some schools is to fail the pupil who does 
not measure up to the average in subject matter achievement, while in 
other schools there is a 100 per cent promotion regardless of the educational 
achievement. 

In this study of why teachers think pupils fail, primary consideration 
was given to the causes of educational retardation. Failure and retardation 
are used interchangeably. It is to be distinctly understood that this study 
of pupil retardation is based only on the opinion of the teachers of the 
Boone Demonstration School. It is hoped that this report will be of some 
benefit to teachers who are making similar studies. 

Data—The data that follows was secured by a check list that repre- 
sented nine common causes of failure. Each item was studied carefully by 
the teachers who were to use the check list. The teachers had taught the 
513 children for nine months, or one school year. Each teacher was asked 
to fill out a blank for every retarded child in her room. Analysis of the 
data shows that 17.8 per cent, or 92 pupils out of the 513, received a check 
as being unable to proceed satisfactorily with the work of the grade. The 
factors and those qualities relating to each, as they were reported by the 
teachers, are shown below. 

What were the mental factors that contributed to retardation? The lack of . 
native intelligence, immaturity, poor memory, lack of attention, lack of 
application, lack of perseverance, slowness, and backwardness were the 
main factors that affected progress. Psychological attitudes toward subject, 
toward school and toward self, as well as family worries, responsibilities, 
and disciplinary reactions at home played a small part. Thirty-nine per cent 
(39 pupils) of the retarded (92 pupils) was due to mental conditions. 

What were the volitional factors that contributed to retardation? Some 
pupils failed to progress because of lack of effort. Laziness, lack of interest 
in the subject, lack of confidence, and a lack of sustained attention charac- 
terized those who needed motivation in subject matter. Shy pupils were 
often unwilling to ask for assistance, and consequently floundered helplessly 
and usually hopelessly. Disliking to ask questions before the class, they 
became difhdent. They failed to stick to the task until it was finished. 
Their attention was easily distracted by minor interruptions, and they 
were incapable of periods of sustained attention such as were necessary in 
the intensive study of a difficult topic. Volitional weaknesses constituted 
19 per cent (18 pupils) of the retardation. The teachers who worked with 
the pupils in this study believed that the basic causes of failure as discussed 
under the volitional factor would, if properly placed, come under the 
physical, mental or social (environmental) causes of failure. The teachers 
made an effort to provide interesting situations and adapt the subject 
matter to the level and interest of the pupils. 

What were the physical factors that contributed to retardation? Eleven per 
cent (10 pupils) of the retardation was due to conditions of the eyes, nose, 
throat and heart, and to anemia, restlessness, fatigue and nervousness, 
language problems, and lack of speech development. 
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What were the social factors that contributed to retardation? Seven per cent 

(6 pupils) possessed personality traits which hindered their fitting pleasantly 
into the social group. The pupils were characterized by one or more factors. 
They were untrustworthy, indifferent, selfish, solitary, overbearing, stub- 
born, argumentative, and hot-tempered. A poor attitude toward the group 
and toward themselves was apparent in some instances. 

How did absence contribute to retardation? Absence contributed eight per 
cent (7 pupils) to failure. The main causes of absence were weather, irregu- 
larity of bus schedule, lack of pupil interest, sickness, parental indifference, 
truancy. Poor attendance contributed less to retardation than one might 
anticipate. 

What were the pedagogical factors that contributed to retardation? Because 
of inadequate instructional materials and inability to interest the child, the 
teachers were unable to reach three per cent (3 pupils) of those retarded. 

What were the emotional factors that contributed to retardation? Fear of 
others, fear of teachers, unhappiness at school and at home contributed 
four per cent (4 pupils) to failure. 

What were the moral factors that contributed to retardation? The lack of 
honesty, truthfulness, and trustworthiness were the disturbing moral factors. 
However, only three students were affected by these traits. 

What were the study habits that contributed to retardation? Six per cent of 
those failing (7 pupils) did not budget their time or apply themselves. 

Conclusions—In the Boone Demonstration School 17.8 per cent of the 
513 pupils were retarded. The percentages of retardation attributed to each 
factor were mental 7; volitional 4; physical 2; social 1; absence 1; study 
habits 1; emotional .008; moral .006; and poor study habits .006. 

The results of this study show that better pupil progress can be achieved 
by the improvement of a number of factors contributing to retardation. 
The best results will be attained when an integrated attack upon all the 
causes is made. Remedial steps recommended for the local situation are 
(1) an intensive study of the mental causes of failure; (2) content material 
better adapted to the needs and abilities of the children; (3) improved child 
health; (4) an intensive study and improvement of the mental hygiene 
aspects of school and home life; (5) better attendance; (6) removal of causes 
contributing to the volitional factor. 

It is further recommended that a detailed analysis be made of the home 
and community life of each pupil in order to show the effect of out-of-school 
experiences upon retardation. 


Programs of Principals’ Clubs 


The Headquarters office was delighted to mimeograph the programs of 
State, District and City Principals’ Clubs and send copies to the presidents 
whose names are listed in the directory of the 25th Yearbook, Learning W orld 
Goodwill in the Elementary School. A supplementary summary of programs 
will be prepared in the near future. If you have a program to be included, be 
sure to send it to Headquarters soon. 
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Acquatinting the Public with Its School 


James L. Kent 


Principal, Irvine School, Irvine, California 


The school is the most important social activity conducted by the group 
for the child in the interests of society. It is essential that the members of 
society comprehend the place and function of the school as its agent, for 
the schools cannot rise above the conception of their function by the social 
group. Public school relations constitute the organized factual information 
service for the purpose of keeping the public informed of its educational 
program. 

We must proceed upon the assumption that parents are vitally interested 
in their children and in the desire that they receive the best possible educa- 
tion. The school, therefore, has the responsibility of keeping faith with 
parents, who will sacrifice in order that their children may receive this 
bounty. The people have a right to be informed in regard to the develop- 
ments inside the school and the improvement in educational science. A 
program of continuous and conscientious instruction to these parents will 
do much in the way of removing criticisms which have been so prevalent 
in the past. People are suspicious when they do not understand. There is 
a close relationship between the parent and the child at the elementary level. 
This is especially true in an agricultural community such as we serve. True, 
parents receive generalized reports through their newspapers and the radio, 
but the direct contact with the home is through the child and his reaction 
to the school program. 

With this in mind, we feel that our contact with the home and com- 
munity serves the purpose of allowing the home to interpret the work of 
the school and to give the principal the opportunity of acquainting the 
home with the broader aims and functions of the school. The principal and 
teachers can advance only in proportion to the amount of cooperation 
received by the community as a whole. 

We have found that there are some specifics which the public desires 
from the school, namely: (1) pupil progress and achievement; (2) the 
methods used in instruction; (3) the health of the pupils and its means of 
care; (4) what is contained in the courses of study; (5) the value of the 
education; (6) the discipline of the pupils and means of adjustment; (7) 
attendance and means of enforcing; (8) extracurricular activities; (9) board 
of education and administration. 

One of the most direct contacts with the home, which we use to the 
utmost, is the children. It is an unusual parent who does not discuss the 
school and its daily happenings with the children. By guiding the interests 
of the children and creating an atmosphere of contentment, well-being, and 


1A. B. Moehlman, Public School Relations. New York: Rand McNally and Company, 1927. P. 4. 
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a desire for education, we can inspire in parents a similar spirit of enthu- 
siasm toward the school. 

We have many direct contacts with the parents which supplement this, 
namely: home visitations by the principal and teachers, community plays, 
Education Week visitation, requests for visitation of parents to confer on 
pupil problems, school programs open to the public. Letters are used to 
acquaint the parent with problems, which places upon the home the 
responsibility of rectifying these. 

We gain a much clearer picture of the home through the eyes of the 
visiting nurse, who has the opportunity and the knowledge to observe the 
physical and economic condition of our pupils in a way which is not open 
to the staff. Her reports are used extensively in cooperating with the home 
in the adjustment of the children both physically and educationally. 

Due to the fact that our student body is transported over some distance, 
it is impossible for us to maintain a program of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
etc. We have compensated for this by introducing into the school program 
such measures as Student Council, Junior Red Cross, Defense Club, Sewing 
Club, and Shop Club. In this way we are bringing to the attention of the 
community that we are attempting to guide the children in worthwhile 
leisure time activities. 

The school, in our small community, is the center of all educational and 
leisure time activities. We try to encourage this close tie-up by using the 
school for dancing, lectures, community plays, offering facilities for com- 
munity baseball clubs, and opportunity for night shop work. In this way 
the school is gradually becoming a center around which the community life 
flows. Unfortunately the war stopped our building program and our plans 
for a large gymnasium designed to encourage and supervise a complete 
athletic program. 

By the use of a school paper we are hoping to bring into the home the 
daily happenings and ideas of the school. The paper and its staff is in the 
process of organization but will be under way shortly with a complete 
student staff and a competent supervisor. We feel that this school paper 
will be of great value also to the children as a training device. 

Our teachers have been chosen very carefully for their positions and 
all have a very high professional attitude. We have all agreed that in any 
of our contacts with the home, we must keep in mind that we are ambassa- 
dors of the school and that it is our duty to explain carefully to parents 
the various phases of our school work in order to receive the wholehearted 
cooperation of the home. This is most effective through the home visitations. 

Much of the success of the school program centers about the admin- 
istrator. In all planning, executing, and appraising of the effectiveness of 
our public relations, I keep in mind that mine is the responsibility and that 
I must be alert to all possibilities and all pitfalls. 

I interpret the program in relation to the community, share in the 
community activities wholeheartedly, solicit community suggestions as to 
the welfare of the children, and above all never pass up an opportunity to 
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speak upon the school and its work and the responsibility of the home in 
this relationship. 

In order to participate and have any measure of success in a community- 
school program, we have found that we must look upon our work as much 
more than just a job. We must look upon it as a pleasure and a mission to 
be performed in building the future citizens of our country. Our every 
effort is to improve the lot of the child and to put everything we have into 
making our program work toward that end. 


Editor for 1950 Yearbook 


The Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals is composed of three outstanding elementary school principals. 
Each year the President has the privilege of appointing one new member, 
and one member retires from the Committee. President Marjorie Walters 
has selected as the new member of this important Committee Miss Helen 
Riese, principal, Calvin Coolidge School, Melrose, Massachusetts. Miss 
Riese will work with the Committee on the preparation of the 1948 and 1949 
Yearbooks of the Department and will be Chairman of the Committee when 
the 1950 Yearbook is published. 

Miss Riese graduated from the State Normal School at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, and received her Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts degrees from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. Since receiving 
these degrees, she has taken courses at Hyannis Teachers College, Harvard 
University and extension courses from Boston University. For several years 
she was director of the Massachusetts Elementary School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation and for the past two years has been vice president of the organiza- 
tion. At present she is a member of the Committee on School Administration 
for the Massachusetts Teachers Federation. Since 1934 she has been a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Delta Pi Honor Society. 

Other members of this important Committee, which published the excel- 
lent Yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School Principals, are: 
Harold V. Baker, New Rochelle, New York (Chairman of the 1947 Year- 
book); Hazel Sizer, Charleston, West Virginia (Chairman of the 1948 
Yearbook); and W. George Hayward, East Orange, New Jersey (Chairman 
of the 1949 Yearbook). The Committee is assisted by a member of the staff 
of the Research Division of the National Education Association. Dr. Hazel 
Davis, Assistant Director of the NEA Research Division, has helped with 
the preparation of the 1945, 1946 and 1947 Yearbooks. Dr. Frank Hubbard, 
Director of the NEA Research Division will give editorial assistance to the 
Committee preparing the 1948 Yearbook. 
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{[Ep1ror’s Notre.—Beginning with this issue, The National Elementary Principal is delighted 


‘ : : . 7 aay wea: las 
to publish pertinent information as to what is happening in elementary education in all 








parts of the country. Reports will be made from four sections of the United States by the J bas 
following leaders in elementary education: Eastern States—Dr. W. Linwood Chase, — not 
Professor of Education, Boston University; Middle Western States—Dr. Leo J. Brueckner, soa 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota; Southern States—Dr. Henry J. Otto, pros 
Graduate Professor of Elementary Administration and Curriculum, U niversity of lexas; Mis 
Far Western States—Dr. Paul J. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford University. i 
You are invited to submit to the representative of your section of the country news of in- Pro 
terest for possible inclusion in this feature.] 
Eastern States 

Some organizations of elementary principals have made contributions to 
the professional literature of elementary education that have more than sche 
local significance. The New York State Association of Elementary School prey 
Principals (composed of principals outside of New York City), organized [|  prol 
seventeen years ago, is such a group. They announce a bulletin on “Child and 
Guidance in the Elementary School” to be published this fall. Previous / 
bulletins on ‘The Informal Daily Program,” “Reporting to Parents,’’ and elen 
“Principal’s Appraisal of His School,’’ among others, have had national the | 
distribution and attention. Mr. Charles E. Flinn, 1152 East Harrison Street, I 
Watertown, New York, is the distributor. For their membership the associa- plan 
tion publishes periodically a news sheet, “Our Association at Work.’’ They may 
have recently sent to their members a study on “Optimum Class Size.” This 

With superintendents of schools and other workers in the field of ele- ) 
mentary education, the elementary principals of Pennsylvania are concerned arts. 
this year in beginning production of a complete curriculum guide for the I 
elementary schools. Last spring the Department of Public Instruction pub- lishe 
lished Bulletin 233-A, ‘Local Participation in State-wide Revision of the state 
Elementary School Curriculum.” Sixteen meetings in as many different I 
sections of the state have been held this fall to get under way voluntary cond 
group participation in the program proposed in the bulletin. This program 7 
is based upon the assumption that all teachers should be given an oppor- varic 
tunity to participate in the production of an improved curriculum. Dr. § of m 
Leversia L. Powers, Chief, Elementary Education, writes: “We are, at the f T 
state level, just in the beginning stages of work which will mean a great deal taug 
to the elementary principals within the next few years. I am most gratified taug 
with the reception our bulletin and plan have met.” V 

The continuous progress plan as contrasted with the annual promotion with 
plan (and consequent retardation of a high percentage of pupils, particularly seve! 
in the first grade) has been adopted in various school systems throughout S 
the country or is being tried out experimentally. Four years ago, Gloucester, sum 
Massachusetts, initiated an interesting variation of the continuous progress and | 
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plan in the first three grades. They found in their city that promotion was 
based chiefly on reading achievement. They felt that their community would 
not accept at that time the breaking down of promotion or grade barriers, 
so a reading program on eight levels was organized that allows for continuous 
progress through the primary grades. For a full account of this project, see 
Miss Dorothy Carle’s article in this issue of The National Elementary 
Principal, page 15. 
W. Linwoop CHASE 


Middle Western States 


Minnesota—A state curriculum program has been launched in which all 
schools of the state will participate. The first step will be the study of a guide 
prepared by a state curriculum committee on philosophy, trends, and 
problems in curriculum making. This bulletin was published in November 
and made available for study by all schools. 

An institute on general supervision stressing the problems of general 
elementary supervisors and principals is to be held January 15 and 16 at 
the Center for Continuation Study at the University of Minnesota. 

Rochester has been considering a twelve-month salary schedule. The 
plan provides for teacher salaries during the summer months when teachers 
may be traveling, studying, or on duty in various ways in the city itself. 
This is a very interesting development. 

Minneapolis is conducting a Saturday morning workshop in the language 
arts. 

Iowa—The Iowa Department of Elementary School Principals has pub- 
lished a mimeographed directory of elementary school principals of the 
state. 

Reports indicate that the schools of Iowa are overcrowded and that 
conditions are rapidly getting worse. 

The Waterloo Principals Association has five committees at work on 
various aspects of the problem, “How can the counselors and principals be 
of most help to the teachers and pupils?”’ 

The Oskaloosa teachers are taking a course in ‘Curriculum Planning’ 
taught by faculty members of Drake University. Similar courses are being 
taught in a number of school systems of the states in the Middle West. 
Wisconsin—The schools of Wisconsin are continuing the work connected 
with the state-wide program of curriculum study and development. This is a 

seven-year program. 

South Dakota—The children’s reading program carried on during the 
summer vacation in Hyde was participated in by 115 boys and girls who read 
and reported on 1,100 books. 


’ 
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Missouri—Kansas City is carrying on a broad program of curriculum 
revision which is producing some excellent results. This is a local program. 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan—No 
items submitted to date. However, cooperation has been assured. 
—Lego J. BREUCKNER 


Southern States 


to tl 
title 
| 7 
| secti 


Asso 





Arkansas—A program of evaluation and analysis of instruction is being | 


conducted in twelve counties and three of the larger school systems in the 
state. The initial step consists of the administration of standardized tests, 
the results of which will be used as a basis for planning of work in the middle 
grades. 

The Elementary School Council is engaged in developing a self-evalua- 
tion for elementary schools, something after the fashion of the work being 
done in Texas. The Council is also preparing an overview of the elementary 
education situation in the state. 

Tennessee—A Supervisors’ Conference was held in Oak Ridge on Octo- 
ber 21. The attendance was approximately 100. 

Mr. R. Lee Thomas of the State Department of Education is chairman 
of the Elementary Committee of the Southern States Work Conference. 
This committee will give considerable attention to matters related to ele- 
mentary education at the forthcoming conference in Daytona Beach this 
year. Mr. Thomas will also appear on the program of the annual meeting of 


the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to discuss the | 


topic, ‘Southern Association and the Elementary School.” 

Texas—The State Department of Education has for its chief goal for 
elementary education this year the evaluation of all elementary schools. 
The State Superintendent is calling on all school superintendents to evaluate 
their schools if it has not already been done, and in those schools where 
evaluation was done last year he is calling for follow-up work to the extent 
that improvements be made and that such improvements be reported to his 
office. Through the use of the Handbook, some school superintendents are 
promoting a program for a “community-centered” school instead of a ‘‘child- 
centered” school. Webster, Texas, is one place where this program is well 
under way. 

The State Department of Education has appointed a trained librarian 


who is giving full time to this work. Her salary is being paid by the General}! 


Education Board. 

The new course of study for kindergarten through grade 8 should come 
from the press within a few weeks’ time. This is the beginning of a series 
bulletins in curriculum construction. This first one is of the content type. 
The purpose of using the content type for the beginning issue is that we 
have recognized the fact that we need the fundamental or basic training 
all the schools on the same basis. The State School Superintendent is asking 
that every school set up its program for the minimum work as outlined in the 
bulletin and then each individual school and teacher expand the prograil 
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to the best of their abilities. The new course of study is numbered and en- 
titled: No. 471, Basic Learning Areas in the Elementary School. 

The Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors Association held two 
section meetings in connection with the annual meeting of the State Teachers 
Association in Houston on November 29 and 30. 

—HeEwnry J. Otro 


Far Western States 


State-wide educational surveys are absorbing the thought and energy of 
elementary principals in several Pacific Coast states. Last year the State of 
California completed a survey of administrative and financial phases of 
education which led to important amendments to the California State Con- 
stitution on the current November ballot. Possibly the most significant 
constitutional amendment passed by an overwhelming majority was “No. 
3,” which makes $2,400 a year the minimum salary of a teacher in any school 
in California, and provides an equalized state aid to the local school district 
of $120 per year per elementary child in A. D. A. 

The states of Washington and Idaho have just completed state-wide 
surveys of all aspects of education. The Idaho survey is summarized in a 
brief digest entitled Public Education in Idaho and shows graphically where 
the effort must be placed to bring elementary education in that state up to 
the level desired by the citizens of Idaho. Of particular interest to elementary 
principals are the findings and recommendations on certification, salaries, 
state department leadership, state support of local education, and inequali- 
ties of educational opportunities over the state. 

The Washington survey is not as yet available for review, but the find- 
ings will be of significance to elementary education throughout the nation. 

The State of Utah is making rapid advances in minimum training require- 
ments for the elementary principalship. Leon F. Christiansen, President of 
the Utah Principals’ Association, reports: 


The following are the new Educational Requirements for Utah Elementary Principals: 


A. Bachelors Degree (after 1947 no new Administrator’s Certificate issued on less 
than a Master’s Degree). 

B. Elementary Teaching Certificate. 

C. General Administrative Certificate (issued after above requirements are met). 


The following recommendations were passed at Utah State Convention held October 
12, 1946: 


A. We recommend that the State Association take as a project the task of certifying 
or eliminating all uncertified administrators. 

B. We recommend that each individual principal strive to improve relationship with 
the public. 

C. We recommend that a Code of Ethics for members of the State Principals’ Associa- 
tion be drawn. 

D. We recommend that state and local groups work to obtain a salary equal to the 
standards prescribed and high enough to attract competent administrators. 


The states in the Pacific Northwest Region completed early in November 
a series of conferences on the curriculum. Rita Hanson of the Idaho State 
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Department of Public Instruction reports that Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon each held a conference of educational leaders to consider 
curricular problems. The consultant engaged for these conferences was 
H. L. Caswell, Associate Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The California Elementary Principals’ Association is at work on its 1947 
Yearbook, the theme of which is Utilizing Community Resources. Ruby Hill, 
principal of Washington School in Oakland and yearbook editor, has com- 
mittees of principals and teachers working on over twenty different phases 
of the problem. The final manuscript is to be ready by February 15 and will 


represent the cooperative effort of several hundred elementary school ) 


leaders. 

The annual conference of the California Elementary Principals’ Associa- 
tion is scheduled for San Diego, March 31 to April 2. 

The State Department of Public Instruction of California on November | 
announced the leave-of-absence of Helen Heffernan, Chief of Elementary 
Education, for one year. Miss Heffernan accepted an appointment to the 
staff of General MacArthur to serve as consultant on elementary education 


in the educational branch in Tokyo. 
—Paut R. HANNA 


What Are the Requirements for Promotion from| 
First Grade? 


L. W. Ellerbrook, Esther Boehlje and Margaret Mercalle' 


University School, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


There are a multitude of answers to this question; this is particularly 
true when the variations are considered. In. the main, however, the answers 
fall into two general classifications. Children are usually promoted from 
the first grade when they: 


1. Have mastered at least the minimum requirements as to the subject 
matter and skills set up in advance to be mastered in Grade One. 
(This is termed the grade-standard plan of pupil progress.) Or 

2. Have attended school in the first grade for one school year. (This is 
termed the continuous progress plan.) 


In general, by law or custom children enter the first grade at age six. 
School faculties which believe in the grade-standard theory of pupil progress 
are inclined to attempt to set up regulations preventing children from enter 





ing first grade until they have attained a mental age of six or six and one-hall 
years and have reached a stage of reading readiness to enable them to begil; 


1Mr. Ellerbrook is assistant principal; Miss Boehlje is first grade critic teacher, and Miss Mercille is 
second grade critic teacher in the University School. 


—— 
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reading. On the whole, however, society insists that children enter first grade 
at six years of chronological age. 

Now let us see how these promotion plans or plans of pupil progress apply 
to the program of first grade education. 

Grade-Standard Plan of Pupil Progress—Under the grade-standard 
plan, the requirements for promotion from first grade may be set up as fol- 
lows: 


1. Reading: 
a. Read one basal pre-primer, one basal primer, and one basal first 
reader. 
b. Read three to six supplementary readers. 
2. Arithmetic: 
a. Count to one hundred. 
b. Write numbers to ten. 
c. Learn simple addition facts with sums of ten or less. 
3. Writing: 
Print or write correctly all letter forms. 
4. Spelling: 
Spell the prescribed list of simple words. 


Under this plan the teacher will be primarily concerned with the teaching 
of the tools of learning—reading, arithmetic, writing and spelling. However, 
reading will occupy most of her time and attention. Much emphasis will be 
placed on the mechanics of reading. Workbooks and like materials will 
occupy an important place. Drill will be followed by more drill. 

The upper twenty-five per cent of the class will learn readily. They 
would learn under most any plan, sometimes without direct teaching. The 
middle fifty per cent of the class will learn with some difficulty. Forgetting 
is great because purpose and understanding play minor roles. The lower 
twenty-five per cent will usually fail to learn satisfactorily; many fail and 
are required to repeat the work of the grade even though research has shown 
that only one child in four profits by repetition of the grade. Children will 
be assigned to teachers on the basis of achievement in subject matter, espe- 
cially in reading. Pressure will be placed upon the child to make him learn. 
Low grades on report cards become pressure instruments; so does staying in 
after school for more drill. 

The second grade teacher frequently feels disposed to criticize the work 
of the first grade teacher, because during the summer vacation the children 
have forgotten so much, and she feels that many who have been promoted 
are not up to the standard required to do second grade work. In self-defense 
the second grade teacher intimates to parents that the first grade teacher 
has not done the good job of teaching she should have done. The first grade 
teacher may feel very badly about this criticism, and in self-defense resorts 
to her only protection—that of trying to prevent children from entering 
first grade until they are ready to learn satisfactorily the requirements for 
the grade. 
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Continuous Progress Plan—Under the continuous progress plan, the 
requirements for promotion from the first grade will be relatively few and 
reasonably simple. If the child has attended school quite regularly and has 
normal or better mental equipment, he will be promoted from the first grade 


at the end of one year’s attendance in the grade. Children will be assigned to | 


teachers on the basis of chronological age. 

Under this plan the teacher will be primarily concerned with promoting 
maximum desirable growth and development of each child along physical, 
mental, emotional and social lines. She will utilize all available techniques 
to determine the stage of development of each child, and begin at the stage 
of development where the child is as the starting point for promoting further 
development. At no point will the teacher expect the child’s development 
along any line to become identical with that of any other child in the group. 

The teacher will do much to encourage superior children as well as the 
slower learners. They will do more with grouping within the class. Much of 
the same subject matter as in the other plan will be utilized with much the 
same organization. However, more adjustment will be made to individual 
needs and interests. The emphasis will be not so much on subject matter to 
be covered as upon helping individuals to live richly in their environment. 

The child primarily will be interested in the people and things in every- 
day life around him, learning to understand and appreciate them, and to 


utilize them for the benefit of himself and others. In so far as the child’s best | 


personal growth and development will permit—and only in so far as these 
will permit—he will begin to utilize the tools of oral language, reading, 
arithmetic, writing and spelling to help him in his primary task. Real pupil 
purposes and understandings will be paramount. Interests will be encouraged 
and expanded; community resources will be utilized. Parents will play an 
important part in the school’s program. Purpose and interest lead to achieve- 
ment; external pressure will be reduced to a minimum. Mental health will 
be sought. ; 

School Faculties Must Decide—Most school faculties are at the forks of 
the educational road and must decide which direction they will follow. Tra- 
dition leans toward the grade-standard plan. Current philosophy and psy- 
chology, as well as recent studies in child growth and development and the 
retention of children, indicate that it is desirable to follow the continuous 
progress plan. The mental health of pupils, parents, and teachers requires 


that a decision be made. It is necessary so that all may know what to expect | 


and may work together toward common ends. For a well-coordinated school 
all the teachers in the system should subscribe to the same general theory in 
regard to promotion policies, or problems will arise. Possibly a second grade 
teacher who believes in the grade-standard theory will not consider it her 
responsibility to work with the less mature members of a class promoted bya 
first grade teacher who believes in the continuous growth plan. 


For “Selected References on Promotion and Failure,” see pages 47-48. 


—_—————— 
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We Send Our Patrons ‘Messages”’ 


H.G. Walters 


Principal, Starr and Warner Schools, Richmond, Indiana 


When the schools make a proposed change in administrative procedure 
a great deal of its success depends on how well it is publicized. To the 
public which is accustomed to the status quo, changes which are apparent, 
easily understood, and educationally sound to the school personnel are 
sometimes confusing to them. Many school people think that the lay mem- 
bers of a school community resent change. This is not so. They do resent 
being “left in the dark.’’ If they are informed and kept abreast of the 
developments they welcome progressive changes in school procedure. 

This article will deal with the method which we used to inform our 
community of a change we made in elementary school procedure. It is one 
of the schemes we use to keep our patrons well informed of what is going 
on in their school. When they know, they are with us. We want to keep 
them that way! 


The Proposed Change—School people have long recognized that children 
do not move through the elementary school at the same rate of progress. 
Patrons realize that this is so, but they wonder why. Some children need 
a longer period for proper development, some a shorter time, while the great 
majority travel at the so-called normal rate. Most lay members take it for 
granted that each grade is divided into two semesters; for example, 1B and 
1A in the first grade. They expect their child to enter the 1B, stay a semester 
there, ‘‘pass’’ to the 1A and stay another semester there. This period of 
time, two semesters, is thought to complete the work of the first grade. 
While this procedure is probably true in the majority of cases, it does not 
always hold true. The child who moves slower than his fellows, the one 
who needs a longer period of time in which to build a firm foundation for 
future work, is seriously handicapped when he comes to the end of his 
second semester in the same grade and still finds himself unable to progress 
satisfactorily in the next grade. 

In the Richmond elementary schools we have attempted to make a 
modest beginning in the effort to meet the needs of all children. With a 
firm conviction that it takes a well-built foundation to make a stable ‘‘house 
of education,’’ we have inaugurated a method whereby children in the 
primary grades can move at their own rate of progress, building carefully 
as they go. 


The ‘‘Messages” to Our Patrons—Each of our two semesters is divided 
somewhat equally into three periods of approximately six weeks each. At 
the end of these six-week periods we inform the parents about the progress 
which their children are making in school subjects by the usual method of 
using report cards. During the time that the proposed change of adjusting 
our program to the needs of the children was being developed, we sent 
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“‘messages’’ to our patrons. These messages were sent at the end of each 
and every report period, thus making a series of three in all. 

As the messages were to inform as well as publicize, we gave a general 
over-all view of the plan in the first message. In it an invitation was given 
to all patrons to come to the school and ask any questions about the plan 
which occurred to them. 


MeEssAGE NUMBER 1 TO PARENTS ABOUT PUPIL PROGRESS 


Today is our first reporting period this semester about the ‘“‘marks’’ which your 
children are making in school subjects. 

One of the greatest disappointments to children and to parents alike is for a child 
to be ‘‘failed.’” However necessary it may be at times for a child to stop and catch up, 
it is nevertheless a period which requires adjustment, sympathy and understanding, 

Not all adults, and children, learn at the same rate. Let us take a very simple 
example: if any number of people were lined up at a starting line, given a set distance 
to go, and told that the last one to get to the finish line would be penalized, some one 
would be the last one there! The entire group, try as they might, would be strung out 
over the entire route. We just do not do things alike. 

In the Richmond elementary schools we are attempting to meet this problem of 
differences. As we know that all children do not learn at the same rate, especially in 
the beginning stages (the primary grades), we are attempting to eliminate ‘‘failures” 
by substituting a scheme whereby children can move at their own rate through school. 

The traditional system says that the first grade shall be divided into two sem- 
esters, the 1B and the 1A. In those two semesters ail children were supposed to get 
a sufficient foundation for higher work. Long experience has proven that this is not 
always the truth. Many children need more time; consequently they ‘‘fail’’ and 
must repeat. 

We are substituting a new plan—for some children, three semesters instead of 
two will be required in the primary department; for example, 1B, 1AB, and 1A. This 
means that when a child does not complete enough work in the 1B to establish a firm 
foundation for advanced work, he shall be assigned to his second semester of school 
work in the 1AB. If he can complete the 1B work and take all the 1A work in his 
second semester of school, he will be assigned to the 2B; if he still needs additional 
work in the first grade after spending two semesters in it, he will be assigned to the 
1A for his third term in the first grade. He will not fail; he will just be going at his 
own rate. 

The same method will apply to the other grades also. A house without a firm 
foundation does not stand; an education must also have a well-built foundation. Even 
if it does take a little longer to build such a foundation, it will justify the end. 

(Note—Any questions which you might have will be welcomed by the principal. 
He stands ready at all times to cooperate with you in educational matters. It will 
be a privilege to have you come in and discuss any question which might come to 
your mind. 





The reaction to our first ‘““Message’’ was very satisfactory. Several 
patrons called and asked for further enlightenment on the proposed plan. 
Many of them agreed that the plan had merit, especially the idea that 
children would not ‘‘fail,’’ a constant terror in many households. 

After the patrons who had called at the school for conferences were 
fully acquainted with the new procedure, they agreed that they would be 
the messengers to as many people as they could contact. This was exactly 
what we had desired—to ‘“‘sell’’ our patrons on the idea and then let them 
become our publicizers. 
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A Further Need—Near the end of the tenth week of school, the middle 
of the semester, a new need was apparent. By this time it was fairly evident 
that several children would come in the category of those requiring more 
time than the so-called average time for completing a single grade. We felt 
that possibly the parents of those children needed additional information 
before they would receive our second ‘‘Message’’ in another two weeks. 
Consequently, we devised a “Special Letter” to give further information 
about specific cases. 


School Date 


In keeping with our policy of reporting pupil progress, this special letter is sent 
to you. Others will be sent as the occasion arises. 

When your child has done an excellent piece of work, has made a fine showing 
in citizenship, or has given a meritorious recitation, we feel that you would like to 
know about it. 

When some difficulty exists and we feel that a closer understanding of the 
problem might hasten proper development, we shall notify you of the circumstances. 

‘Ve consider you as stockholders in a company. Your children are the shares of 
stock; the company is the school; and the board of directors is the school faculty. 
We know that you are interested in how your ‘‘shares of stock”’ are faring. 


0 RE 
Message here 
(kept in duplicate) 


ete ee ee a ee are 





Your chitd’s princigw he ee 


(Note to the Parents—Will you please sign this note and return it to the school to 
indicate that you received it? If you wish to have it returned to you, we shall gladly 
do so. If you wish to make any comment, please use the back of this sheet.) 


Parent Syne et ator reree 5 Asa 





MESSAGE NUMBER 2 TO PARENTS ABOUT PUPIL PROGRESS 


Today is our second reporting period about the ‘‘marks’’ which your children 
are making in school subjects. 

It is always advisable to sit down with your children and talk over with them 
the marks that they receive. They want your confidence. 

Won’t you take an active interest in your children’s school? Talk with them 
about their work from day to day. Read their reports with them every time they bring 
them home. If your children are doing well, let them know that you are pleased. If 
they are not doing well, come and see us so that we may help you discover the cause. 
We have a common interest—to bring up boys and girls to be good men and women. 
There is nothing we are not willing to do to accomplish this aim. 

This form letter accompanies all report cards. It is the second in a series of three 
letters which are being sent out at the end of each ‘‘marking period.’”’ We hope to 
keep you fully informed in this way. 

In the intermediate grades we also use a “Special Letter’’ which is sent at various 
times to the home. If your child was doing failing work at the end of four weeks of 
the six-week marking period, we informed you of this fact. We hope that by this 
means of close cooperation we may prevent many of the so-called failures in the 
intermediate department. If you have not received a ‘“‘Special Letter’’ in regard to 
this matter, it is to be assumed that your child is making normal progress. 
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If your child is being considered for retention in the same grade in which he now 


is, you will have received by this time at least one of our ‘‘Specia! Letters.’’ These J 


are sent under the signatures of the home room teacher and the principal. Except 
in very rare cases, this procedure is followed to keep the parents informed of the child’s 
progress. It is always hoped that the active cooperation of the child, teacher, and 
parent will result. 

For the matter of records, and to keep a check on our procedure, your 
child has been reported as doing failing work at some 
time this semester and you have been notified of the fact times. If you have 
failed to receive our ‘‘Special Letter,’’ please contact us at once. 








The Final ‘‘Message”’—On the last day of the semester our final 
“‘Message”’ was sent along with the report card to the patrons. It sum- 
marized the entire plan, made specific recommendations for the child for 
the next semester, and reiterated a desire to have patrons call at the school 
for additional information which they desired to have. 

Our Plan Worked!—For the first time in many years we finished the 
school semester with a minimum of disgruntled parents who wanted to 
know why Johnnie had failed, etc. They knew if their child was being taught 
at a slower rate than the so-called normal rate, there was a good reason for 


it. The school had taken them into its confidence; they had been educated | 


to the change; they knew what to expect. They were satisfied. 


It may be trite to summarize, but ‘‘It pays to advertise!’ ; 





Educational Group Meetings 


Geography Teachers—The annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers will be held at the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, De- 
cember 27-28, 1946. The program will emphasize three themes: (1) geography 
in the curriculum; (2) materials of teaching geography ; (3) the contributions 
of geography toward education for international education. The public is in- 
vited to attend. 


Reading Clinic—During 1947 the Reading Clinic staff, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University, will sponsor three institutes : two one-week 
institutes for professional workers and a one-day institute for parents. At the | 
mid-winter institute (February 3-7) procedures and materials on remedial 
and corrective reading will be discussed and demonstrated; at the summer | 
institute, developmental reading. A special institute for parents will be held 
on Thursday, March 6. Enrollment is limited by advance registration. 









For a copy of the program and other information regarding these institutes, | 


write to Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple Uni- § 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
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Pigs —and World Gooduill 


Robert W. Eaves 


Executive Secretary, National Commission on Safety Education, NEA, Washington, D.C 


There are more ways than one to raise hogs, they say, and there are 
more ways than would be supposed to conduct a seminar in education 
Sometimes both occupations offer unusual opportunities to learn some 
striking truths about the human race. I found this out during the past sum- 
mer when I joined the staff of the Eighth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, sponsored by the NEA Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

The general theme of the conference was “Strengthening World Organiza- 
tion—The Function of the Elementary Schools.’’ My job was to conduct a 
two-week seminar on the community approach to developing world goodwill. 

There were approximately 25 elementary school principals in my group, 
many of whom confessed that they had had their noses to the grindstone for 
so long that they had had very little opportunity to study people in com- 
munities other than their own, with a view to learning more about attitudes 
and prejudices of people. It was agreed that the group should divide into 
smaller committees which would spend a part of each day visiting in nearby 
villages and farms, interviewing people and learning, first-hand, something 
about their points of view on current problems in world-wide understanding. 

I joined a group of nine which planned to study the village of Tolley, a 
small community located near the University. It fell to my lot one Sunday 
morning to stop at a farm near the edge of the village with one of my stu- 
dents. The farm was a typical one—clean, neat buildings, rich land and pros- 
perous gardens. The whole countryside was a galaxy of wild flowers at that 
season, and along the farmyard fence grew in abundance black-eyed Susans, 
Queen Anne’s lace, devil's paintbrush, mullen, and other blooms the names 
of which were not familiar to us. 

The flowers seemed a natural entree to meeting the people. My student 
and I left our car and approached two women who were working in a garden 
beyond the fence. We admired the wealth of flowers and asked their names, 
and the women, pleased that we displayed such interest, invited us inside to 
see their garden. 

At that moment a sudden uproar seemed to bring the whole farm alive. 
From the orchard two barelegged, round-eyed children appeared, ran to the 
pig-sty, and curled inquisitive fingers and toes around the planks that 
formed the enclosure. Their squeals mingled with those of the pigs and added 
to the general din. ; 

A sleepy-eyed youth who had been leaning nonchalantly against the 
porch rail unwound his long legs and limped toward the source of confusion. 
Beside the sty, two middle-aged farmers and a young G. I. who had just 
returned from the Pacific were staring into the pen, their shoulders shaking, 
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their weather-beaten faces red with laughter. The women invited us to join 
the group, and in a moment we were laughing as heartily as the rest. 

Inside the sty was a pompous sow with a litter of eleven. One, with a fat 
little stomach and a prick of a tail that seemed twice as curly as the others, 
was busily engaged in pushing the remainder of the litter into a corner of the 
pen, bouncing back and forth in front of them and issuing a series of snorts 
that would have done justice to a full-grown hog. 

“Reminds me of a sergeant I knew in the war,” the youth with the limp 
said, grinning at me. 

“Bears quite a resemblance to Herr Goering, if you ask me,” the elder 
farmer said. “Look at him pushing those other pigs around!” 

“Why don’t you chase him off?” the little girl in pigtails inquired, 
trying to reach the errant piglet with a long stick. 

“Let them fight their own battles,”’ the farmer replied. “Anybody who 
lets others push him around deserves what he gets,” he philosophized. 
“If they weren’t so busy running around in circles trying to grab everything 
in sight for themselves, they could get out without me muddying up my boots 
trying to help them.” 

My student helper, remembering our true intent in striking up an ac- 
quaintance with these people, recognized the first chance to get in a plug for 
world goodwill. 

“You wouldn’t apply that same philosophy to people, would you?”’ she 
asked. ‘“‘What I mean is, when a bully like that—”’ she pointed a finger at the 
rambunctious piglet with the Goering swagger—“‘starts a campaign to abuse 
people, you do believe in intervention, don’t you?” 

“Fight their own battles is what I say,” the farmer replied. He looked at 
the youth standing beside him, his one leg shriveled a little shorter than the 
other. “What good did it do Elmer, here, to fight somebody’s else’s war? 
The same fellows ho were anxious for Elmer to go over there and help them 
out begrudge him these very pigs in our barnyard, today. All Elmer got out 
of the war was a lame leg.” 

He placed an affectionate hand on the head of the tow-headed little boy 
hanging onto the wall of the enclosure. ‘They aren’t going to send my young- 
est boy to war—not if I have to get out a shotgun and hold them off with it!” 

I looked at the young veteran. ‘‘How do you feel about it, young fellow?’ 

“If there was another war, I wouldn’t go,” he said with finality. 

“You don’t really expect another war, do you?”’ my companion asked. 
“With peace conferences in session at this very moment—”’ 

“Of course, there’ll be another war!” the second farmer, who had been 
standing rather quietly beside us, exclaimed. “There'll always be wars as 
long as there’s people. It’s human nature.”’ 

“Oh, but people can do something to prevent war, and should,’’ my com- 
panion protested. ‘‘Why, right here in your own community, within your own 
organizations, within your own schools, there are things you can do.”’ 

The small boy climbed over into the sty and tried to push the bullying 
piglet out of the way of the others. The remaining piglets scattered with 
grateful squeals and, delighted with their release, leaped forward, upsetting 
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their rescuer and sending him sprawling into the muck. 

“That’s what happens to your peacemakers!” the farmer chortled. 

He went into the barn and came out again carrying a large bucket of 
mash. He held the vessel a moment, poised on the rail, and watched the 
piglets, forgetful of their recent battle, push and squeal and clamor to be 
first at the trough. A small white piglet, the runt of the litter, struggled in 
vain to get a foothold near the bin. This time the other piglets joined the 
bully in pushing this weaker one aside. 

“Just like folks,” one of the women observed. ‘Give them a glimpse of 
what they want most—be it food or money or power—and whoever they are 
they'll use any means to get it, no matter whom they trample on.” 

“But don’t you think,” I said, watching the piglets sprawling over the 
trough, “that if we teach our children in the schools the importance of 
sharing, the necessity for mutual help around the world—if we teach them 
that wars can be avoided by arbitration, by compromise, by consideration 
for others—”’ 

The farmer tilted the bucket. The mass of food slopped noisily into the 
trough. “Goodwill!” he scoffed. ““There’s just about as much chance that 
people are going to stop wars by arbitrating as there’s a chance that one of 
those pigs there is going to step back, polite-like, and let another little pig 
get first chance at this food.” 

We watched the piglets wriggle their snouts and feet and sometimes their 
bodies into the trough, so busy guzzling that much of the food slopped over 
on the ground and was wasted. 

“Selfishness causes wars,” the second farmer said. ‘“There’s mighty little 
goodwill among humans that isn’t licked into them on the end of a hairbrush 
when they’re young ones. I brought my children up to be decent, law-abiding 
citizens. If those foreigners did the same there wouldn’t be any need for 
wars. They ought to stay out of our way and we out of theirs.” 

The first farmer shaded his eyes and looked out over his good acres. 

“T worked hard to raise the stuff on this farm,”’ he said. “‘So did the other 
folk around here. It’s time people in other countries put their shoulders to 
the plow and started raising their own crops instead of calling on us every 
time they spill their food on the ground in a bloody war.” 

My companion and I watched the piglets for a moment more; then we 
said our farewells and turned away. 

“Good, righteous people—the backbone of America,” my companion 
said as we drove off. Her voice was sad and discouraged. 

The tall tower of the University rose like a warning finger above the 
trees into the sky. 

‘What can we do?” I thought. “They sound so sure; they feel so right. 
And they cannot see that their prejudices and lack of understanding here at 
home play a vicious part in international conflicts and misunderstandings.” 

“The backbone of America,”’ my companion repeated. ‘‘And too crippled 
by prejudice to balance a two-penny liberty scale! We’re going to have hard 
sledding getting our subject into their schools.” 

We chose to talk about pigs the rest of the way home. 
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Encouraging Better Community Understandin 
and Cooperation Through a Parents’ Handbook 


Orval E. Adams 


Elementary Supervisor, Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Ours is one of the oldest communities in the United States. Santa Fe 
was established in 1609 and Las Vegas in 1835. Yet, because of many local 
situations, the schools are having a real struggle with such problems as 
bilingualism, daily attendance, youngsters not being in school at all, bad 
health conditions, and an acceptance of a low standard of living. The 
faculty believed that information, prepared in as brief and simple form as 
possible, would do much to help us with our day-by-day problems such as 
those mentioned above, along with many others. It was decided that a 
handbook for parents would serve a real need, and that it should be pro- 
duced and distributed just before the school term ended. 


Producing the Handbook Material—Because of the difference in the | 


content of the high school and the elementary school handbooks, the need 
for brevity so that the material will be read and understood, and because 
only one of the divisions will be needed in a large percentage of the homes, 
we decided to separate the material for the two school levels. The superin- 
tendent was the chairman of the whole project. A committee, appointed 
from the high school faculty, was responsible for assigning and reviewing 
the material from each department, curricular and extra-curricular. Every 
interest and study covered in class and out is explained and interpreted to 
the parent. The aims and procedures are covered briefly. Suggestions are 
frequently made as to how the pupil can help. 

One teacher from each grade, one to eight, was appointed on the general 
committee for preparing the elementary division material. Because a new 
state course of study was being published in New Mexico but was not out 
in time for its contents to be studied and reflected in our handbook, we 
decided to divide the work into four parts, each of which was in charge of 
two members of the general committee. For material in each division the 
committee in charge studied the community, the school, and accepted 
practices. All the teachers were asked to contribute everything which they 
felt should go into the handbook, either general or on their own particular 
problem. Thus it was made a total-faculty project, with every one of the 
30 teachers contributing. Various community agencies were very helpful 
when consulted by the several committees, as will be shown later. 

Citizenship and Discipline—The committee working on citizenship and 
discipline divided its discussion into two chapters. Instead of producing 
something entirely new, they decided to summarize the ‘‘Children’s Mo- 
rality Code’”’ produced by William J. Hutchins, in national competition, 
winning a $5,000 prize in 1916. It was felt that this summary would give 
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to the reader the school’s broader and more inclusive idea of ‘‘citizenship”’ 
than was contained in the formerly-used term ‘‘deportment’’ when referring 
to child behavior. 

That discipline is based on citizenship, and is a responsibility of each 
child as well as of the teacher, is pointed out simply and clearly. In dis- 
cussing interest in work, individual differences, teacher and parent co- 
operation, we accept our share of discipline responsibility. Correct teaching 
procedures will prevent many problems, and informed, cooperative parents 
can prevent many more. 

Report Cards, Grades and Tests—The Committee on Report Cards, 
Grades and Tests attempts to define each of these tools. It was pointed out 
that report cards show work done or not done by the pupil rather than that 
some teacher is picking on one pupil and favoring another. Teachers have 
found that these petty ideas are among the things which disturb some 
parents most. The check, by a parent signing the card each period, is 
explained and each one having questions is urged to see the building 
principal or the teacher about them. The faculty feels that, while this may 
be abused occasionally, it will for the most part contribute to harmonious 
and cooperative action by parent and teacher on pupil difficulty. A simple 
statement showing what is required to merit each of the various grades, 
A, B, C, D or F, should throw new light on the report card for many fathers 
and mothers. 

Here is a sample of the material used in the Handbook. It is Chapter V, 
The Testing Program: 


Tests are one of the devices used in our school system for measuring how much 
the child has achieved and what his weaknesses are. These tests range from the very 
informal discussions in the lower grades to detailed written tests in the higher grades. 
On the lower levels, it is easy to see a child’s development and be able to grade him 
him accordingly. This becomes more and more difficult as the child progresses, and 
it is then that tests are most valuable. 

The school testing program consists of three different kinds: (1) the intelligence 
test which is given to determine the capabilities of the child; (2) the achievement 
test which is given to partially determine the accomplishment of the child over a 
given period of time; and (3) the individual classroom tests which are given at the 
end of a certain period of time over a specific subject to determine the individual’s 
accomplishment. Testing is not an end in itself but a means whereby a child may be 
aided in his daily development. 


Keeping Healthy and Strong—Pupil welfare was considered carefully 
and the committee covered many phases of it. The parent is told what can 
help and how and where to get certain services. The following is one of four 
paragraphs in Chapter VI, Health: 


Prior to entrance to school every child should have a physical examination by 
a qualified physician. He must be vaccinated against smallpox and immunized 
against diphtheria, according to our New Mexico state laws. Having this done before 
entrance to school is advisable for several reasons. The child has a number of emo- 
tional adjustments to make upon entrance to school and all physical irritants, as far 
as possible, should be eliminated. Perhaps for the first time he will come into contact 
with larger groups of people and should have every physical protection available. 
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We have had many days of absence because of disease. Upon consulting 


the Department of Public Health we decided to include in the Handbook | 


specific home remedies, taken from State Department of Public Health 
Bulletins. Some of the teachers have found that the parents did not know 
how to treat impetigo, scabies, and head lice. Getting these cured quickly 
prevents their spread and prevents the child from being excluded at school. 
The need for frequent washing with soap to prevent spread of bacteria and 
disease is pointed out, as well as the need for good toilet habits rather than 
physics, and adequate diet of fruit and vegetables rather than medicine. 

The school is responsible for the setting up of desirable playground and 
gymnasium activities as well as room and hall exercises. We are asking the 
parent to assume his share of the responsibility, that of understanding and 
encouraging our program. The whole procedure has been examined care- 
fully, especially since the Physical Fitness Program has been introduced in 
high schools and colleges, with its reflections passed down through junior 
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high schools, intermediate grades, and even into the lowest grades. Good | 


practices are easily motivated now, so we are trying to take advantage of 
the occasion. 

Attendance, Curriculum Changes, and School-Parent Cooperation—In 
order to present exact facts about the number of absences, a survey was 
made which shows the days, hours, and minutes missed by all pupils through 
tardies and absences over a two-week period. The result shows the enormous 
amount of time lost in figures anyone can understand. It is shown that not 
only was valuable school time lost, but also that thousands of dollars are 
lost to the district through state apportionment of school fund. This causes 
higher local taxes or a loss of the educational opportunity this money could 
give. 

Since some changes are being made in the program offered in the seventh 
and eighth grades, general announcements of these changes are included 
in this section. ; 

In the final chapter a summarization of several previously mentioned 
topics is presented under the topic, ‘School and Parent Cooperation.” 
Parents are asked to have their errands done outside of school hours, if 
possible, rather than keep a pupil out of school to do them. It is pointed 
out that many of our juvenile habits which are undesirable are formed by 
children who are kept out of school by parents. The method used by the 
school in checking truancy is mentioned, and parents are asked to check 
the report card carefully to see that they know how much the child is 
missing. Visiting is urged as a basis for better cooperation through a more 
thorough knowledge of the child’s work and play conditions. 

Mimeographing the Handbook—There is no doubt that the content ol 
these two handbooks will need to be changed from time to time, and there- 
fore we have issued them is mimeographed form. We think that after a few 
years of trial we can produce a handbook which will serve over a period of 
three or more years. If so, a commercially printed booklet will be more 
durable and attractive. 
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Discipline Viewed as a Developmental Need 
of the Child! 


John B. Geisel 
Director, The Southard School, Topeka, Kansas 


The purpose of this article is to discuss the needs that the child has 
within himself for both discipline and pressure? The argument will be sup- 
ported with certain illustrative cases, selected from among emotionally 
disturbed children in treatment at one time or another at The Southard 
School. It was thought that illustrations from a situation in which intensive 
treatment and observation is the rule would be particularly helpful toward 
understanding the basic argument which is nevertheless intended to apply 
to children in general, not only to those needing intensive treatment. 

Perhaps it is generally agreed that misunderstanding and confusion 
about the meaning of discipline, and ignorance concerning the techniques 
of applying pressure, have characterized much of our ineffectiveness in the 
training and educating of children these past decades. This state of affairs 
has probably come about because society is more complex than it used to 
be, organized by many more rules, giving rise to more opportunities for 
conflicting opinions among adults about what rules or disciplines the child 
should be led to conform to. One of our present difficulties in this regard 
is the fact that adults are not in agreement on all the rules and regulations— 
the disciplines—of their society. As a consequence, the coming citizen grows 
up in a society in which attitudes toward the disciplines are inconsistent, 
may vary from person to person or from place to place. Undoubtedly an- 
other factor which has led to misunderstanding and confusion about 
discipline and pressure is the opinion, given popularity in the '30’s and still 
maintained by some, that the child needs license rather than discipline— 
that pressure is detrimental to the emotional development of the child. 

Misunderstanding and confusion, however, should gradually give way as 
understanding of child psychology grows, as experience accumulates, and 
more sound principles emerge. Thus, for example, we now maintain with 
conviction based upon experience that the child has a need for discipline 
rather than a need for license. Consequently, we shall not work in the 
direction of eliminating discipline and pressure, but shall study more 
effective timing and application thereof. 

When we stop and think about our own methods of handling children, 
we soon realize that we are likely to put on pressure in the same way that 
our parents put pressure on us. It is almost as if we had learned from our 


1Read at the annual meeting of the A.A.S.A., Section Q, March 28, 1946, - 
*The word ‘“‘discipline’’ is here used in the sense of system, order, and arrangement rather than in the 


‘ sense of punishment and external control. The word ‘‘pressure’’ will be used when the reference is to any 


device, positive or negative, employed to urge or help the child live up to the system, order, and arrangement 
at home, at school, or in the community. It is true that ‘‘discipline”’ is often used in the second meaning as 
well as in the first; however, since confusion rather than illumination issues from this double usage, it is pre- 
ferred in this discussion to make the distinction indicated, 
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parents a method of putting pressure on children while we ourselves were 
still children. As a result of this habit, which we acquired long before we 
knew it, we are sometimes inclined to be in error or to be ineffectual in 
handling children. Fortunately, however, we can make improvements in 
our methods by taking stock once in awhile as to just how we are doing 
our job of bringing up tomorrow’s citizens. 

We are likely to regard the system, order, and discipline of society as 
something that must be applied to the child because our world demands it. 
We are less likely to recognize that the child himself has a deep need to 
live up to more and more standards in order to be a happy citizen. Tradi- 
tionally, we regard the well-disciplined life as a goal imposed upon the 
child by adults or by society at large. There is reason to believe, however, 
that living according to system and order is also a developmental need 
that the child has within himself. This is quite obvious so far as the physical 
needs of an infant are concerned, for the infant needs to be fed regularly, 
kept warm consistently, dried and cleaned repeatedly, and exercised regu- 
larly. Later, as the infant develops, he has a need also for the disciplines 
of thinking observed by the culture in which he is to mature. 

Why does the child himself need discipline, if indeed this is so? In the 
first place, he needs it because it gives him a feeling of security to know 
where his boundaries, limits, and freedoms are. He needs to know how far 
he can go. He needs to know, for example, that he may play with his toys 
in a certain room, or in a certain place in a room; that his breakfast cereal 
is for him to eat; that he may play with his sister; that he may get dirty in 
the back yard; that he may tear up paper and make noise and pound in 
his room, or in the back yard, or in some place set aside for this purpose. 
Negatively, he needs to know that he may not play with his toys in the 
kitchen; that he may not kick his little sister; that he may not spit at some- 
one; that he may not overturn his breakfast cereal; or, for the younger 
child, that he may not be fed on every instant that he sets up his cry. Not 
to know the limits and freedoms of his environment leads to fear and 
anxiety from the potentially dangerous behavior that he might engage in. 


On the other hand, the more he lives according to set standards, the more 


secure he feels in what he does. He has a feeling of comfort when he does 
play in his own room, and so forth—when he does do the things that he 
may do and refrains from doing what is not permitted. 

In the second place, the child needs to live according to certain standards 











—— 





in order that he will have less feeling of guilt. It goes without saying that } 


children fail to live up to some of the rules, regulations and disciplines J 
with which we encircle him. However, as he receives the disapproval ol | 


parents for the rules he breaks, for the vases that he tips over, for the food 
that he throws on the floor, etc., he gets to feel guilty. If most of his 
behavior were contrary to the rules, he would feel guilty most of the time. 
As a consequence of such an emotional tone, the child could not be happy, 
and the likelihood of his gradual adjustment to the rules of society would 
be small. It is therefore necessary that the child be helped by adults and 
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others around him to live up to certain standards in order that his per- 
sonality will not continually be colored by feelings of guilt and-shame. As 
a matter of fact, the child should live up to as many standards as he is able 
to live up to with the kindly help of loving adults. 

In the third place, we must recognize that the child who lives according 
to the rules is actually doing the right thing and in so doing makes it 
possible for adults to praise him. And since praise is equivalent to love, a 
basic need is thus supplied. Furthermore, people respond favorably to 
praise. If a child is often praised, he is likely to act in such a way that he 
will be praised again. To a child praise and approval mean love, just as 
scolding and disapproval mean loss of love or rejection. When the child 
receives praise or love and guidance, it becomes easy for him to behave in 
such ways as his loving parents wish him to behave. 

What actually takes place when a child is helped in living up to certain 
rules and regulations is this: a cycle of progress is initiated. For example, 
the child plays with his toys in the toy room as his mother told him to do. 
Then, because he did so, she praises him—either kisses, fondles, or says nice 
words to him. All of this, being equal to love in the heart of the child, has 
the effect of making him want to play in the play room again hereafter. 
When he does so the following day, his mother praises him again. In this 
way the habit of playing in the right place becomes fixed: first, through the 
instruction and guidance of the mother (through pressure, if you will), and 
second, through the praise he gets for living according to the instruction 
and guidance of the mother. 

Closely related to the constructive value of a cycle of progress, initiated 
through discipline and pressure, is the ego-bolstering sense of accomplish- 
ment that comes to the ‘child from doing what is asked of him, or, more 
broadly stated, from living within the disciplines suitable at his stage of 
development. The child’s sense of well-being is enhanced by ordinary as 
well as extraordinary accomplishments, and his need for a sense of well- 
being is supplied by orderly, systematic, or well-disciplined behavior. 

Furthermore, the process of pressing, or helping, the child achieve the 
disciplines of society is itself a developmental need, for pressure serves as 
an indispensable factor in the development of conscience. The role of 
consistent and persistent affection in the development of conscience is not 
our subject for discussion, though reference to it as the other indispensable 
factor can scarcely be avoided. Pressure, on the other hand, becomes the 
internalized voice for the child, directing him to do this or not to do that. 
It is as if the child patterns himself after the loving parent who supplies 
so much of his wants, but who also defines for him the limits of his activities; 
and the child, loving in return, introjects this loving parent and internalizes 
the voice that says do this, or do not do that. Without the internalized 
voice of negation, coupled with love, the child cannot have an adequate 
conscience, and cannot develop a personality demanded by the society in 
which he should participate constructively. 

To summarize, then, we may say that the child has a need within him- 
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self to live according to certain standards, to live a well-disciplined life, 
because: (1) He gets a feeling of security if he knows where his limits are 
and then lives according to these limits. (2) As he lives according to his 
limits and freedoms, he has less cause to feel guilty for having broken them, 
or for having been confused about them. (3) As he lives according to the 
rules and regulations, he gives parents many opportunities for praise, which 
in turn stimulate him to continue his orderly behavior. (4) It is ego-bolster- 
ing for the child to accomplish what is required of him. Furthermore, 
pressure exerted by a loving adult over a long period of time becomes a 
pattern for the internalized voice of the conscience, guiding the child in 
making choices along the progress of his activity. 

Thus discipline is a developmental need of the child as well as a re- 
quirement of society. While society aims to apply its rules, regulations, and 
arrangements effectively upon the coming citizenry, youth itself has an 
inherent need for discipline, without which personality does not emerge to 
its full growth. 

Of the illustrations which follow, the first reveals a successful modi- 
fication of personality under pressure thoughtfully and effectively applied. 
The second reveals an increase of fear and anxiety as shown in excessively 
aggressive behavior under consistently permissive treatment. The third 
illustrates a noticeable shift from anxiety and aggression to satisfactory 
adjustment as treatment changed from complete permissiveness to pressure 
plus affection. 


I 


Letty Poe, an eleven-year-old school girl from Los Angeles, was admitted to The 
Southard School because of a habit of telling fanciful tales, aggressions toward other 
children, excitability, and several years’ history of unsatisfactory adjustment in various 
schools. Her mother’s divorce, instability, inebriety, and commitment to a tuberculosis 
sanitarium were paralleled in Letty by increased emotional disturbance. An aunt, who 
became Letty’s legal guardian at the time of the mother’s entry into the sanitarium, was 
convinced that Letty needed psychiatric help and living accommodations different from 
anything relatives could provide. 

The immediate aim in treatment was to relieve the patient from anxiety, and ulti- 
mately to improve the school, home, and social adjustment. 

At first, under a totally permissive environment, Letty’s behavior was characterized 
by orgies of furniture-throwing, swearing, and abuse toward other children, running away 
and hiding until early morning, and frequent self-inflicted skin lesions. Later, by the use 
of gradually increased pressure, an attempt was made to prevent her from destructiveness 
toward furniture and children, to help her adhere to bed-time routines, classroom schedules, 
and dining-room standards. Concurrently, she had opportunity for ventilating her resent- 
ments, guilt feelings, and anxieties in daily psychotherapy hours. Progress became notice- 
able and was revealed by psychological tests, as the shift from a completely permissive 
routine to an increasingly disciplined, or well-ordered, routine took place. After fifteen 
months there was no recurrence of the fanciful tales, less aggression toward other children, 
more emotional stability, and a steady growth in school accomplishment. 


II 


Ronald Krug, a 12-year-old school boy of Miami, was brought to The Southard School 
by his over-indulgent mother, the purpose being to secure treatment for the boy’s long- 
standing maladjustment, featured by soiling and inability to get along in-school and with 
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othe: children. At the time of referral his emotionally unstable father and over-protective 
mother were separated. Ronald had many fears—of being sick, of dying, of doctors, of 
something being taken away from him, etc. He offended children and grownups alike by 
doing whatever was most annoying to the particular individual, e.g., by commenting on 
their bad breath, by expelling flatus or pretending to do so and then apologizing elaborately, 
by belching, and name calling. He collected electrical devices, tools, and gadgets of his own 
invention designed to annoy other children or adults. 

The immediate therapeutic aim was to protect Ronald and others from his acts of 
aggression; ultimately, to improve his adjustment to school and to improve his capacity 
for social contacts. 

Ronald entered the school willingly but fearfully, and his behavior during the first 
few days was characterized by carrying out a great variety of pranks and aggressions 
toward other children. As these aggressions were accepted by staff members with whom 
he came in contact, their variety and objectionable quality increased. He was unable to 
take part in school activities. A companion was then selected for him to attempt an educa- 
tional recreational program that might be ego-bolstering and supporting. This companion, 
however, was a very permissive individual who found it uncongenial to press Ronald into 
the simplest routines, and his behavior continued without modification. As no change in 
the permissive attitude toward Ronald was instigated, his behavior became increasingly 
aggressive, dangerous to other children, and unmanageable, until finally the treatment 
attempt was ended. To describe Ronald’s behavior during the months preceding his de- 
parture would be to say that it represented persistent and renewed attempts at finding out 
how far he could go. Since, in his case, limits to aggressive behavior were never demonstrated 
effectively for him, each day held promise of new and serious aggressions toward school 
property, other children, and staff members. 


III 


Gerald Johns, a 10-year-old school boy from Detroit, Michigan, came to The Southard 
School because neither of his parents (who were divorced) could manage him with con- 
venience to themselves, and because of severe behavior problems which had increased as he 
was moved from one school to another. His behavior at each successive school followed a 
similar pattern: insubordination toward teachers, fighting with boys, stealing, telling tall 


tales, destructive outbursts of temper, all leading to expulsion. 


The immediate therapeutic aim in Gerald’s case was to relieve him from anxiety, and 


the ultimate aim was to help him develop more socially acceptable and constructive ways 


of handling his anxiety. 

Gerald entered the school resentfully, being convinced that he had been tricked into 
coming; however, he soon established a good relationship with a male staff member, ap- 
peared to be reconciled, and made some attempt at taking part in the educational and 
recreational programs. After the first week, however, he entered upon his usual pattern of 
aggressive behavior described above and, as the situation at the school was consistently 
permissive, he became increasingly dangerous to other children, destructive of property, 
and unmanageable. With no limits or restrictions effectively demonstrated to him, his 
behavior, like that of Ronald Krug, was characterized by persistent and renewed attempts 
at new and more serious aggressions interspersed with periods of moroseness or self-chosen 
isolation. 

At this time Gerald’s mother changed her plan of living in order to make a home for 
the boy, and she took him in hand with considerable determination and sternness while, 
at the same time, providing a measure of motherly affection. Gerald made a number of 
attempts at hostility and disobedience toward her, but in each case she convinced him of 
the inadmissability of such behavior. Recent reports in Gerald’s case indicate a reduction 
of anxiety, an acceptable degree of cooperation at home, and accomplishment in school. 


It is recognized, of course, that some children, unlike those selected for 
illustration here, have difficulties that originated in an excess of pressure 
on the part of adults, and such children need to be relieved for a time from 
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the excessive demands of their own consciences and ‘of adults.* The cases 
chosen for illustration in this article are typical of maladjusted children 
upon whom demands should be increased. They have been adduced to an 
argument in favor of discipline and pressure considered from the child-need 
viewpoint. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to add a word about how pressure 
may be applied effectively. Though there is insufficient time and space to 
go into detail, we should not lose sight of the principle that whenever 
pressure is applied the child must be reassured at the same time that he 
is still loved. Pressure, punishment, and external control are negative, 
therefore rejecting; hence, the child must be reassured that the pressure 
does not mean what it implies as to the relationship between the adult and 
himself. There is a negative factor running through the entire process of 
training a child into the disciplines of his culture. All discipline contains 
the implication that the way things have been done in the past are not 
acceptable; that they should be done otherwise in the future. Toilet training, 
for example, and weaning are disciplines into which parents train the child. 
Yet the training implies that the way in which the child had been handling 
his excretory functions and his intake of food are no longer acceptable and 
are to be changed, systematized, fitted into the culture into which he is 
to mature. 

An element of negation runs through all pressure as through the appli- 
cation of all disciplines. And since negation means rejection to the child, 
it is necessary for the child to be reassured that he is accepted. It is possible 
to say to a child, “I like you just the same, Johnny; it’s only what you did 
that I don’t like.’’ So, too, it is possible to be kindly and affectionate even 
while one says “‘No,” or while one reprimands a child for having done 
something that he should not have done. 

Another principle we cannot afford to lose sight of is that those who are 
in control of the child should stand together, for, the child who knows that 
his parents or teachers do not agree will continue in a state of uncertainty 
until he has maneuvered one against the other and gained his immediate 
whim. Meanwhile, the child has a feeling of insecurity because he does not 
know at any given future step whether he can do this or that. 

A third general rule would be to apply pressure positively if possible. 
That is, press the child to behave in certain ways by praising him for the 
behavior that is acceptable and by withholding praise for unacceptable 
behavior.* 

The process of helping the child become a well-disciplined individual in 
our society is most effective when adults give him a consistent example of 
their own well-disciplined life, when they take time to help him understand 
why certain arrangements are required, and, finally, when they are careful 
to choose the right time for introducing rules and regulations.° 


s’Aichhorn, August, Wayward Youth. New York: Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 234f. 

4Belogianis, Diane, Harriet Kymer, Anna J. Lukes, and John B. Geisel, ‘“‘Positive Techniques in the 
Classroom."’ Elementary School Journal, 44: 594-601 (June, 1944). 

5Geisel, John B., “Discipline Reconsidered.”” School and Society, 62: 193-195 (September 29, 1945). 
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